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DEMOCRACY. 


BY HARRIET MONROE, 





For now Democracy doth wake and rise 
From the sweet sloth of youth. 
By storms made strong, by many dreams 
made wise, 
He clasps the hand of Truth. 


Through the armed nations lies his path of 
peace, 
The open book of knowledge in his hand. 
Food to the starving, to the oppressed re- 
lease, 
And love to all he bears from land to land. 


-_>-- 


EDITORIAL NOTES. 











The great International Peace Congress 
held this week in Boston has been a mag- 
nificent success. The Congress opened 
on Monday, Oct. 38. On the Sunday be- 
fore, most of the ministers in Boston 
preached peace sermons. On Sunday 
afternoon, a special service was held in 
Tremont Temple, at which prominent 
European and American clergymen em- 
phasized the duty of the churches and of 
religious men and women to the cause of 
peace. Sunday evening there was a pre- 
liminary musical service in Symphony 
Hall, with a full orchestra and the Handel 
and Haydn Society of 400 voices. Dr. E. 
¥. Hale conducted a responsive reading, 
and there was a noble address by the 
Bishop of Hereford. 


-—_——_ oo 


At the formal opening of the Congress 
on the afternoon of Oct. 3, Tremont Tem- 
ple was crowded, fluor and galleries, with 
an immense audience, the great majority 
of whom were men. Even in the highest 
gallery, masses of people stood in the 
aisles. The hall was adorned with the 
flags of all nations, and a fine portrait of 
Setator Hoar, wreathed in laurel, looked 
down upon the platform. Edwin D. Mead 
presided, Secretary Hay welcomed the 
Congress in behalf of the United States 
government, President Jones of the Mas 
sachusetts Senate in behalf of the State, 
Mayor Collins of Boston in behalf of the 
tity. Governor Bates was unable to wel- 
come the Congress in person, as he was 
attending the funeral of Senator Hoar, 
which took place at the same time. Sec 
Tetary Hay and several other speakers re- 





ferred to the coincidence, and paid tribute 
to Mr. Hoar’s services to the cause of 
peace and arbitration. Responses were 
made by the Bishop of Hereford and 
other distinguished foreign delegates. 





The Congress is still in session as the 
WoMAN’s JOURNAL goes to press. The 
meetings have been large, varied and of 
great interest; the resolutions important 
and practical, the newspaper reports full 
and good. Mr. Edwin D. Mead and Mrs. 
Lucia Ames Mead, who have worked in- 
defatigably in making the preparations 
for this Congress, have every reason to 
rejoice in the result, and their joy will be 
shared by all the friends of peace and 
arbitration throughout the world, A 
further report will be given next week. 


> 





The National American W. S. A, had 
five fraternal delegates at the Peace Con- 
gress, Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, William 
Lloyd Garrison, Mrs. Elizabeth Smith 
Miller, Miss Anne Fitzhugh Miller and 
Mrs. Mary Bentley Thomas. 





A meeting to express sympathy with 
the men and women who are struggling 
for freedom in Russia will be held at 
Cooper Union, New York City, on the 
evening of Oct. 13. The president of the 
American ‘'Friends of Russian Freedom,”’ 
Hon. Wm, Dudley Foulke, will preside, 
and there will be addresses by three offi- 
cers of the Engiish society of the same 
name, who are bere attending the Inter- 
national Peace Congress, J. F. Green, 
Herbert Burrowes, and G H. Perris; also 
by Ernest H. Crosby, Bolton Hall, Joseph 
Barondess, Miss Alice Stone Blackwell, 
and others. 


———_PLO—— 


The Massachusetts Club, at its annual 
October meeting held in Springfield, 
pat on record “its profound and heartfelt 
sorrow at the death of the Hon. George 
Frisbie Hoar, for fifty years a member 
of this club and for many years one of its 
honored vice-presidents. 


“In his departure liberty has lost an 
illustrious champion and every American 
citizen a faithful and devoted friend. 
With his death a great light has passed 
away from earth—a light that leaves be- 
hind it a rich, tranquil glow like the 
serene close of a glorious summer day. 
Full of years and honors he has gone to 
his rest. 

‘He upon whom we have so long relied 
as the greatest living son of New England 
in character and achievement is with us 
no longer. But his record remains, an 
example and an inspiration, as an accom- 
plished scholar, an incorruptible states- 
man—above all a lover of freedom and 
justice, not only for himself but for men 
and women of all races and all lands. 

‘Resolved, That a committee consisting 
of th: president and vice-presidents of this 
club be appointed to attend his funeral.’’ 





WOMEN FOR PEACE. 

One of the most interesting features of 
the International Peace Congress was the 
great meeting held in Park St. Church on 
the evening of Oct. 5, to consider the du- 
ties and responsibilities of women in re- 
gard to peace. Though the proceedings 
of the main Congress were going on at the 
same time in Tremont Temple, and a huge 
peace meeting of workingmen in Faneuil 
Hall, yet an hour before the doors of the 
church were open, a dense crowd was 
waiting outside. As soon as the doors 
were unclosed, they surged in and filled 
every seat in the great church. Floor 
and gallery were packed, and extra seats 
brought in, and many stood throughout. 

Mrs. Lucia Ames Mead, president! of the 
Massachusetts Woman Suffrage Associa- 
tion, who has done more for the success 
of this Peace C ngress than any other one 
person, but has systematically effaced 
herself, occupied the chair, Mrs. May 
Wright Sewall being unable to be present. 
On the platform sat Mrs. Mary A. Liver- 
more, Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, Jane Ad- 
dams, Mrs. W. P. Byles and Miss Sophia 
Sturge of England, the dauguter of Jo- 
seph Sturge; Dr. Yamei Kin of China, in 
pative dress; Miss M. Dunhill of India, a 
Eurasian, wrapped in a picturesque red 
-ari; Miss Sherriff Bain of New Zealand, 
and the Baroness Bertha von Suttner of 
Austria, author of “Lay Down your 
Arms.’’ The speeches were able and in- 
spiring, and were interspersed with beau. 
tiful music. A full report will be given 
next week. 

A clergyman in the andience, Mrs. Liv- 





ermore’s former pastor, spoke from the 
floor a few glowing words about the days 
when her voice was the most thrilling and 
commanding ever raised in behalf of aid 
for the sick and wounded soldiers, and be 
begged that Mrs. Livermore would rise 
and give the audience a chance to greet 
her. Mrs. Livermore stood up, and the 























BARONESS VON SUTTNER. 








great audience rose ¢n masse and gave her 
the Chautauqua salute. 

Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, fraternal dele- 
gate tothe Peace Congress from the Na- 
tional American Woman Suffrage Associr~« 
tion, had been asked to give at this meet- 
ing some account of her peace work 
among women a generation ago. Mrs. 
Howe was received with warm applause 
and waving handkerchiefs. She said: 

I have a word to say here about a past 
history which has a living relation to the 
present occasion. 

In the year of the Franco-Prussian War, 
thirty-four years ago, a great awakening 
seemed to visit the women of this country 
and of Europe. The shadow of Provi 
dence had certainly moved forward on the 
dial of human affairs, and when two na- 
tions reckoned foremost in civilization had 
taken each other by the throat, and had 
shaken the civil world in so doing, the 
women aroused themselves to inquire, 
“To what end?’ In France, Mme. Emil 
de Girardin published a spirited appeal in 
behalf of peace. From Switzerland also 
sounded a woman’s voice, deploring the 
waste of human life involved in the un- 
called-for contest which was then in prog- 
ress. 

To me, this aspect of peace took on a 
new form. I bethought me of the moth- 
ers of men, who know uot only the value, 
but also the cost of human life, as men can 
oply imagine it. I felt persuaded that the 
greatest effort in bebalf of the world’s 
peace should be made by those who could 
well say: “This human life which you 
waste so lavishly is purchased by our 
great suffering. and maintained by cares 
and fatigues scarcely less severe. ‘To you, 
ambitious rulers, it appears of small ac- 
count, but to us it is most dear and sa- 
cred. For the sake of what it has cost 
us, let it become dear and sacred to you 
also.”’ 

When I came to study this subject more 
profoundly, I found that the underlying 
truth of it was felt in all the relations of 
human society. If in our civilization the 
selfish animal man was always to have 
the upper band, the spirit of war would 
continue to pervade all human inter- 
course. It would stir up father and son 
against each other, it would set brother 
agaiost brother. So the regeneration of 
humanity came to appear to me the only 
way to the world’s peace, and woman, the 
impersonation of tender affection and 
watchful care, the guardian of man’s in- 
fant years, appeared to me a fit leader for 
some new and valorous effort in this 
direction. 

Fervent in this belief and in the feeling 
which had so deeply prompted it, I in- 
dited a brief address to womenin all parts 
of the world, praying them to take an ac 
tive interest in the cessation of war, and to 
unite their efforts to this end. This ad- 
dress was translated into all the current 
tongues of Europe, and was sent abroad 
as widely as I was able to scatter it. 

In the year 1872 I went to England, 
where, aided by Mrs. Josephine Butler’s 
advice, I journeyed far and wide, uttering 
always my simple word regarding the 





special interest and duty of women in the 
promotion of peace. 

In this crusade, I was aided by many 
excellent persons. Mr. John Bowring 
addressed my principal meeting in Lon- 
don, and Jacob Bright and wife, with 
other persons of distinction, graced my 
platform with their presence. 

Returning to this country, I endeavored 
to institute the annual observance of a 
Mothers’ Day, in which the topic of Peace 
should be earnestly presented. I chose 
for this purpose the second day of June, 
as atime of great beauty in the exterior 
world, a time at which flowers could be 
freely used in decoration, and out-of-door 
meetings easily arranged. 

My suggestion of a Mothers’ Day meet- 
ing found favor in several quarters. I 
continued for some years to hold such a 
meeting in Boston, and I learned that my 
second of June was observed in various 
remote places, in Pennsylvania, in Con- 
necticut, and even in far-off Constanti- 
nople. A residence of two years in 
Europe necessarily interrupted my work 
in this country, and after my home-com- 
ing I found matters nearer at hand which 
demanded my attention, and which in- 
terested me as all leading in the direction 
of the political efficiency of my sex. My 
efforts in behalf of the world’s peace had 
shown me that women, considered as a 
body, would have to make much progress 
before they could institute any effectual 
action in furtherance of that must desir- 
ableend. They needed first the opportu- 
nities of the higber education, in order 
that their fine impulses should receive 
the inherited discipline of sound reason. 
Suffrage also was a pressing question, 
since the political inferiority of women 
would al ways render their protest inopera 
tive. In years that followed, therefore, I 
devoted myself to the interests of the 
higher education, to suffrage, to the pro- 
motion of rational associations among 
women. 

I felt also that the power of associated 
action was as yet but poorly developed 
in my sex, Women’s clubs at that time 
were rare in America; in England they 
did not exist. An association formed at 
that time in New York, and named the 
Association for the Advancement of Wom- 
en, appeared to me calcuiated to promote 
this power of deliberating and acting in 
common which men had so long exercised, 
but which we women had scarcely come 
to recognize as latent in ourselves. The 
president of this evening will, I am sure, 
bear witness to the salutary influence long 
exerted by this association, which held 
yearly Congresses of women in parts of 
the Union remote from each other, and of 
very little mutual acquaintance, Our 
record covered twenty-five years of happy 
and fruitful endeavor, and it was given 
to us to aid in preparing the way for the 
larger associations of women which now 
include, I believe, every one of our States 
and Territories. 

In forecasting the possible results of my 
Peace Crusade, I had relied by far too 
much upon the interest which it should 
arouse in my own sex. The desired re- 
sponse could not have come so soon. 
Women, especially in Europe, were too 
little accustomed to independent thought 
and action. They had but little habit of 
associating in considerahle pumbers. The 
superior women were still perceived in the 
attitude of social sovereigns holding each 
her little court, curtained off by the hom- 
age of her friends and admirers from any 
extensive knowledge of the sex in general. 
The three decades which have elapsed 
since I made my appeal have wrought 
miraculous changes in the attitude and 
efficiency of women. The advantage of 
the higher education, the great enlarge- 
ment of opportunity for useful and hon- 
orable work, and the knowledge, now so 
precious, of each other’s gifts and capaci- 
ties—these have produced a new social 
world, of which this International Council 
gives us an encouraging glimpse. The 
leaders in this advance were often so far 
ahead as to seem to have followers few or 
none. Theirs were isolated voices crying 
in the wilderness, but the burthen of 
their cry was, and still is: ‘Prepare ye 
the way of the Lord! Make straight in 
the desert a highway for our God!”’ 


—_-« 


TOLSTOY ON WAR. 








Tolstoy’s recent article against war, 
which was republished serially in the 
WoMAN’S JOURNAL, has been printed in 
aneat pamphlet by the American Peace 
Society, 31 Beacon Street, Boston. Price, 
10 cents, A liberal discount on large 
orders. 





CONCERNING WOMEN. 


Miss MARIE C, Breum of Chicago, and 
Mrs. Lucie B. Tyng of Peoria, are candi- 
dates on the Prohibition ticket for trus- 
tees of the University of Illinois. Mise 
Brehm is president and Mrs. Tyng vice- 
president of the Illinois W. C. T. U. 


Miss Atice G. MASARYK, of the Uni- 
versity Settlement of Chicago, presented 
a paper on B»>hemian literature at the 
Arts and Science Congress, St. Louis, Mo., 
which was highly praised. She is the 
brilliant and devoted daughter of the 
greatest living Bohemian, Masaryk. 


Mrs. Lunpy Howarp Harris of Ox- 
ford, Ga., one of the best-known literary 
women in the South, is announced as the 
joint author with Paul Elmer More of the 
anovymous ‘‘Jessica Letters,’’ a sprightly 
romance which has attracted considerable 
attention. Mrs. Harris has been a fre- 
quent contributor to the N. Y. Inde- 
pendent. 

QUEEN OLGA of Greece, eldest daughter 
of a Russian Grand Duke and niece of the 
late Czar, is the only woman admiral in 
the world, she having been appointed to 
that honor in the Russian navy. The Chi- 
cago Advance says: ‘Possibly greater 
success would have attended the Russian 
forces at sea if they had had a few women 
in command of their ships.” 

Miss CLARA WEBB, & young woman of 
Portland, Ore., lately made tbe ascent of 
Mt. Hood alone. She was cimping with 
a party just below the snow liaoe, and one 
day decided to attempt the climb to the 
peak, She started on the impulse of the 
moment, took no food with her, and was 
nearly exhausted when she reached the 
crest. After resting for a short time she 
began the descent, and made the perilous 
trip in safety. The daffger of her feat can 
easily be understood when it is considered 
that the mountain is over 11,000 feet high, 

Mrs. ELLEN ARMSTRONG WEAVER, 8u- 
perintendent since 1900 of the Home for 
Aged Hawaiians in Honolulu, is fitted for 
her position both by heritage and train- 
ing. The daughter of Richard Armstrong, 
one of the early missionaries, and later 
commissioner of education under Kings 
Kamehameha III. and IV., she has ac 
quired an intimate knowledge of the Ha- 
waiian language and of the needs and dis- 
position of the natives. She also possess- 
es the kindly spirit and executive ability 
that characterized her brother, General 
Armstrong of Hampton. For seven years 
she was matron of the almshouse at San 
Francisco, Cal. 

BARONESS BERTHA VON SUTTNER, of 
Austria, was one of the foreign delegates 
received with most cordality and honor 
at the International Peace Congress. Her 
novel, ‘‘Lay Down Your Arms!”’ has been 
called the Uncle Tom’s Cabin of the peace 
movement. It has been translated into 
all the languages of Western Europe, has 
passed through thirty editions in Ger 
many, and still sells by hundreds of thou- 
sands, The Baroness represents at this 
Congress not only the Austrian ‘Friends 
of Peace,’’ which she founded, but the 
Peace Society of Hungary and the Aca- 
demical Peace Society of the University 
of Vienna. 

Miss HARRIET L, MATTHEWS was last 
week elected librarian of the public libra- 
ry of Lynn,’ Mass. This is a victory for 
merit irrespective of sex. Miss Matthews 
has been assistant librarian for over thirty 
years, and since the resignation of the 
former librarian several months ago has 
had full charge of the library, which ranks 
fifth in importance among the libraries 
of the State. The selection of a new li- 
brarian has been a subject of extended 
controversy. The Lynn Daily News edi- 
torially congratulates the readiog public 
upon the result, and says: ‘‘The argu- 
ment of sex, which has been urged against 
Miss Matthews, is pitiful in its weakness. 
In these enlightened days, ability is the 
sole test by which a candidate’s fitness 
for such a position is determined. Wo- 
man has displaced man in many spheres 
hithertu supposed to be the exclusive 
province of the male genus, and she is 
steadily advancing on other positions, 
once thought to be impregnably occupied 
by man. When it is remembered that to 
Miss Matthews are due many of the im- 
proved methods in use in the library, 
which have gained for our public library 
a reputation for progress and originality 
among librarians, and have been adopted 
by them for their institutions, it will be 
understood why the objection to her se- 
lection as librarian on account of her sex 
feil to the ground,”’ 
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Vital Issues. 


Eprrep sy CHARLOTTE PERKINS GILMAN. 


{Mrs. Gilman is solely responsible for what ap- 
pears in this department.) 











WORLD PEACE AND SEX COMBAT. 

As we grow to understand more clearly 
the nature of human development, to 
know what are human qualities and how 
they grow, what is social progress and 
how it is achieved, we see with increasing 
certainty the inhuman, un-human, sub- 
human, pre-human nature of war. 

See first the loose flux of savage life— 
a disconnected, thinly-spread, uncertain 
stream of men; that stream settles and 
thickens in fat-soiled river valleys, pro- 
duces abundantly, learns new arts and 
crafts, and then, by the overflow of sur- 
plus product, through a thousand widen- 
ing, deepening, lengthening channels of 
trade and commerce, these centres of pro- 
ductivity connect with others, and the 
knitting of the nations begins. 

Step by step, or stitch by stitch as we 
might say, the great web thickens and 
stretches, taking in more and more peo- 
ples, weaving them together in indispen- 
sable connection, developing every human 
faculty, enriching, educating, enlarging, 
making the savage human by contact and 
exchange. 

This process has been going on from 
the beginning of history to our time, but 
its beautiful, orderly development has 
been continually thwarted by eruptions 
of the sub-human nature, of the fierce 
predatory combative brute below. These 
outbursts, whether in personal selfishness 
and passion, or in the same selfishness 
and passion on the part of nations, we 
have hitherto characterized as ‘thuman 
nature.’’ They are not human, but pre- 
human, belonging to the animal of which 
humanity is made, but not to that human- 
ity itself. This we also recognize, incon- 
sistently enough, by our words “humane,” 
‘tinhuman,”’ and others, but have not rid 
ourselves of the older and mistaken idea. 

If we were studying human history from 
the point of view of some remote and su- 
perior stage of bemg, we should wonder 
at the continuance of war in a grade of 
social progress where it is so obviously 
out of place. 

The antiquated nature of its organiza- 
tion, the extremely primitive emotions on 
which it rests, the injury caused the social 
body by an army in peace as well as the 
more active and terrible injury of war, 
these would prove to the student of com- 
parative sociology that this was a ‘‘ves- 
tigial rudiment’’ of the most mischievous 
character. And he would seek the more 
earnestly, with keen scientific enthusiasm, 
for what strange conditions might com- 
bine to maintain in an advanced society, a 
“Christian civilization,’ this incredible 
anachronism. 

To that student of future centuries, and 
to the dully resisting mind of to-day, I 
offer this suggestion. There is a double 
base for the war spirit; one of which is 
the predatory instinct common to carniv- 
ora, to those whose food is evasive and 
resistant—a spirit born of strenuous pur- 
suit and active opposition, and reaching a 
remorseless greed, a gnashing frenzy to 
devour, which is not developed by the un- 
obstructed eating of acquiescent vegeta- 
tion, 

As soon as human profit was proven to 
lie in production and distribution, this 
predatory spirit should have disappeared, 
in natural elimination; that it did not is 
due to certain economic conditions which 
I will not here touch upon, for I wish 
rather to show the presence and influence 
of the other element in war, that of sex- 
combativeness. 

So far as war is predatory in its nature, 
the female shares in it; female carnivora 
are fully as fierce and gluttonous as male; 
but in this other base the fémale has no 
share. Inter-masculine combat is purely 
a feature of sex, a ‘‘secondary sex-charac- 
teristic.’’ It is found in all higher ani- 
mals, even the mildest, as sheep, deer, or 
rabbits. 

This masculine belligerence does not 
require the presence of the female to be 
competed for, but is an ingrained ten. 
dency leading to combat wherever males 
are together. Indeed, among a great num- 
ber of males without females it is far 
worse than when the combatants are 
mated; in more human terms, there would 
be less quarrelling among a number of 
married men than among the same num- 
ber of celibate men. ‘This fighting spirit 
has nothing to do with predation; it is 
pure competitive fury, coming from very 
old physiological conditions. 

Now why should this spirit, so frankly 
animal, so far below the range of reason, 
the laws of human association, still rage 
among us to such an extent as to predis- 
pose our men to war in the face of every 
higher consideration, either of noblest vir- 
tue or plainest common sense? Here 
comes in the responsibility of women for 
war. 





Women up to this time have taken al- 
most no part in the civilizing processes of 
production and distribution, in the spe- 
cialized functions of an advanced society, 
but have been confined to their general 
animal functions and the lowest grade of 
primitive industry. This position neces- 
sarily maintains in the woman the emo- 
tions and sentiments proper to that grade 
of development, and as necessarily retards 
the emergence of the emotions and senti- 
ments proper to civilization. Not only 
so, but as the advance of society goes on 
through the work of man, and the woman 
inherits the power attained by him, the 
new social power, mistakenly confined to 
the same old channels, results in an inor- 
dinate development of the only side of 
her nature she is allowed to use. Hence 
we have in our highly socialized modern 
life this singular phenomenon of a care- 
fully preserved primitive relation, abnor- 
mally developed—the unsocialized wo- 
man, ultra-feminine, sub-human. It is 
this illegitimate position of the woman 
which checks the smooth and noble as- 
cent of human motherhood, leaving us 
still unhealthy and inadequate, unable 
perfectly to care for even our own children, 
and leaving the children of the world ina 
state of neglect which needs no epithets. 

It is this illegitimate position of the 
woman which keeps the relation of the 
sexes so Offensively prominent in human 
life, in all its feverish agitation, dissatis- 
faction, and disease, both physical and 
social, and hinders the quiet, natural hap- 
piness of a true monogamy, which in this 
age all of us should have and none of us 
need talk about. When happy marriage 
is the common lot of civilized man, we 
shall not be so sensitive about it, nor will 
literature be so surcharged with one pas- 
sion. A morbid consciousness always 
proves disease. 

It is this illegitimate position of the 
woman, to reach our special subject, 
which keeps man also in an illegitimate 
position, which maintains in him an ab- 
pormal degree of brute instinct which is 
not essential to human love, to harmoni- 
ous marriage, to healthy parentage, but 
directly injurious to them; a strange, an- 
achronistic, monstrous growth, as of some 
looming dinotherium in the peaceful 
waters of to-day; a group of warring 
passions which civilized man struggles 
vainly to subdue, because they are born 
and bred in him, nursed and fed in him, 
steadily maintained in him from age to 
age by uncivilized woman. 

It is this forced maintenance of primi- 
tive passions which every social process 
tends to eliminate, that makes us help- 
lessly burst forth in this tragic absurdity of 
modern war. Map is but a brute, we say, 
“under a thin veneer of civilization.’’ It 
is not true. Ourcivilization is no veneer: 
it is a deep, true, orderly growth. We 
are not brutes, but men; and the modern 
man, in spite of the choking glory of 
slaughter, the uprush of old currents 
strong and fierce, has grown ashamed of 
war. Alexander did not say ‘War is helli’’ 
—Sherman did. 

The weak spot in our nature through 
which this generally subordinate stream 
of passion bursts is that of abnormal sex- 
development and all its tangled train of 
consequences. So soon as Our women are 
civilized, too; civilized wives, happy and 
content with the man they love, but not 
expecting to make that happiness the end 
of human life; civilized mothers, bringing 
to their children the ordered wisdom of 
many consecrated lives, instead of the un- 
bridled maternal passion of one only, and 
so expanding that maternal passion in its 
true social channels that no mother’s 
heart on earth can rest in peace while one 
human child suffers neglect; most of all, 
civilized workers, taking part in those 
processes which make civilization, friends, 
comrades, fellow-workers with men every- 
where, full human creatures at last, in- 
stead of too fully feminine ones—then the 
human spirit can rule smoothly in all 
walks of life. Personal loveand happiness 
will be common to all; but social love and 
happiness is what we need to ensure the 
personal. The strong, wide, dominant 
human spirit, the spirit of civilized soci- 
ety, the divine spirit working its own 
ends through our vast web of social de- 
velopment—tbis is what will enable us 
finally to forget these sins of racial igno- 
rance. 

Universal peace calls for a general, ac- 
tive humanness among women as well as 
men. The mother of the world, when she 
rises to her true place, can put an end to 
war. c. P.G. 
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WOMEN AND WORLD ORGANIZATION. 


In the September Atlantic is a strong, 
hopeful article on how world organization 
secures world peace, by R. N. Bridgman, 
a clear, strong, sensible article, leaving 
the reader stirred with a deep enthusi- 
asm. 

The writer shows how commercial 
forces are working to unify the nations; 
“every producer trying to 





enlarge his ! 


market and to bring the world closer to 
himself—except where statesmen are 
using the tremendous powers of govern- 
ment to put obstructions in the way of 
trade, and to make each country an iso- 
lated economic factor.’’ ‘People in in- 
calculable numbers in every quarter of 
the earth wish to do business with other 
people ia every other part of the earth.” 
‘World unity is a fact to-day. But unity 
of the world under a government of men 
is nota fact. Narrowness of view, con- 
servative ideas of progress, timidity re- 
garding the future, selfish jealousy lest 
others get more than we,” these factors 
keep us back. I wish to take these words 
as a text to illustrate anew how the posi- 
tion of women affects these world-prob- 
lems. 

It is a truism that commercial relations 
make for peace, but it is here brought out 
with specific clearness—in the producer 
trying to enlarge his market and bring 
the world nearer to himself. This is the 
natural development of production—the 
specialized producer creates an increasing 
supply of goods, and that supply must 
spread to find those who need it. We say 
**to find a market,’’ seeing only the price 
of the goods as the thing desired; but the 
fact is there, whatever we call it. 

It is clear that if half our men were not 
producers, but merely fished for a living, 
eating the fish they caught, they would 
contribute nothing to this growing ten- 
dency toward unity. It is the producers 
and distributors, the world’s workers, 
who bring the nations together—not the 
isolated non-productive consumers. Wom- 
en are isolated non-productive consumers 
—the great mass of them. They take no 
part in human work and so add nothing 
to the commercial demand for peace. 
But beyond this comes their share in the 
opposing factors mentioned by this 
writer: ‘‘Narrowness of view, conserva- 
tive ideas of progress, timidity regarding 
the future, selfish jealousy lest others get 
more than we.”’ 

I do not mean that women as a sex are 
more given to these hindering things; but 
that women as in the domestic stage of 
industry are‘necessarily thus affected. To 
live and work alone in one’s own small 
circle tends to create and maintain nar- 
rowness of view. To live as one’s fore- 
mothers have lived from the dawn of his- 
tory, piously upholding the most ven- 
erable traditions, keeps us conservative in 
our ideas of progress—not only the wom- 
en who thus live, but the men who are so 
enormously influenced by them. 

Timidity regarding the future is the 
natural product of dependence on another 
—no anxiety so grinding as that of the 
helpless. 

The woman feels this with terrible 
force, because of the natural dependence 
of her children on her, and the unnatural 
dependence of herself on the man. She is 
between the upper and nether millstone, 
and is anxious and timid accordingly. 
Her only means of assisting is in careful 
expenditure and rigid economy; thus we 
see in women a small self-sacrificing par- 
simony, and its occasional reaction in rash 
and careless expenditure; but we do not 
see the large foresight of the good busi- 
ness man. 

Thus a@ woman earning ber living in a 
good day’s work will still endeavor to 
make her own clothes like her domestic 
ancestors; weakening herself and lower. 
ing her market value; a_ short-sighted 
policy, bred of long dependence, Dickens 
in ‘Great Expectations’? shows the es- 
caped convict carefully mopping up every 
drop of gravy with his bread and eating it 
all—he came from where they lived on 
rations. 

The ‘“‘selfish jealousy lest others get 
more than we’’ is not, in most house- 
wives, personal; but embraces the family. 
It is well expressed in the story of the 
Western senator who spent so much to 
promote education in his State, while his 
good wife protested that he had no right 
to spend his children’s money on other 
people! Said he, ‘‘My dear, I would 
rather my children grew up poor in an ed- 
ucated community, than rich in a com- 
munity of ignorant blackguards.’’ The 
woman’s whole life being spent in the ex- 
clusive contemplation of her own family 
and the service of their daily needs, she 
is naturally unable so to enlarge her focus 
of the public. 

It is this littleness of mind, bred by do- 
mestic industry, which acts as the most 
general check on progress to-day. The 
larger mind sees the good of the world— 
the claims of all humanity. The small 
mind sees only its personal duty to its per- 
sonal relatives; and exaggerates that to a 
size which shuts out all others. 

The gentleness and sensitiveness of our 
sheltered homebound women makes them 
shrink from war; their recent education 
makes them see its evils, its incredible 
waste, its foolish wickedness; and their 
mother hearts make them long for the 
peace we ought to have; but their busi- 
ness, their inexorable, ceaseless, lifelong 
task of personal home-service prevents 
the growth of that general intelligence 





and breadth of mind which will not only 
cry out against war, but find the way to 
stop it. 

Love means service. If we love the 
world we must serve it. World service is 
not best done by a detached half of the 
world slowly struggling up toward public 
virtue, while the other half, sublime in 
domestic virtues, is in public spirit but a 
primeval savage in comparison. When 
our women are occupied in a grade of 
business which develops what we call the 
world-mind, their world-progress will be 
more swift. The kitchenmindedness of 
half of us is a great drawback to our best 


advance. 
CHARLOTTE PERKINS GILMAN, 








POCKETS FOR WOMEN. 





The Westminster Gazette, a prominent 
London paper, wants a law passed requir- 
ing all women to have pockets in their 
clothes—thus leaving no excuse for them 
to carry their purses, etc., in their hands. 

Some say that women would like to 
have pockets but that their dressmakers 
will not allow it. Of course it is more 
important to please the dressmakers than 
to study convenience and common sense, 
and so the pocketless dress survives. It 
is hard to see how women can become 
“emancipated”’ till they have pockets. 
“Give me pockets, or give me deatb,”’ 
should be their slogan. 

Take a man’s pockets away and what 
have you left? Not much, A woman is 
right in her element in her bathing suit, 
but a man feels awkward and unnatural; 
he misses those familiar landmarks, bis 
pockets; he has no place to put his hands, 
or anything else. Delilah put Samson 
out of commission by shearing off his 
locks, aud you can just as surely dispose 
of a modern man by depriving him of his 
pockets. 

Carlyle developed a philosophy of 
clothes; but he failed to see that the very 
crux of bis system was the pocket. Women 
will never be as well paid as men until 
they get pockets. What is the use of giv- 
ing them money if they have no safe place 
to keep it? Husbands generally keep 
hold of the purse-strings for the very rea- 
son that their wives have no pockets. 

The men know that their control of the 
world would soon have to be shared with 
the women if the latter got pockets; pos- 
sibly for that reason they secretly bribe 
the dressmakers not to allow pockets in 
feminine parapbernalia. The dressmak- 
ers tell the women that pockets do not 
‘‘look well,’’ and that settles it. We do 
not want to take sides on this delicate 
question. We have pointed out the facts, 
and our duty ends there.—7he Pathfinder. 
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IN LONDON HOTEL READING ROOM. 


THACKERAY Hote., LONDON, } 
Serr 15, 1004. | 
Editors Woman’s Journal: 

We are making an extended tour 
through Europe, and spending a week 
here before we sail home to America. I[ 
was rejoiced to see the WomAN’s JOURNAL 
in the reading room of this hotel. 

SARAH B, FLitcRAFT. 
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NANCY FREY. 


BY A. E. WINSHIP, 





“This is Superintendent Miller, I sup- 
pose.’’ 

“Yes, ma’am.”’ 

“IT don’t suppose you will have any use 
for an old woman like me?”’ 

‘*Your name, please.’’ 

‘Nancy Frey.”’ 

The youvg superintendent extended his 
hand, saying, ‘‘As long as I am superin- 
tendent Nancy Frey wil! have a school if 
she wishes it.’’ 

‘*How do you know Nancy Frey?’’ 

This woman is seventy years old, never 
had other education than that of the rural 
schools of Ohio in her childhood, and has 
taught in country schools here and there 
for fifty years. 

Cap E. Miller is barely old enough to 
be elected to public office, graduated from 
the State Normal School early, took a 
country school in Keokuk County, Iowa, 
and within a few months ran for county 
superintendent on the Democratic ticket 
in a hopelessly Republican county, and 
was elected by a fabulous majority. He 
was the ‘kid superintendent’ in the 
State, with the reputation of being up-to- 
date to the limit. He was a hustler, and 
the old fogies might as well get out of the 
road without further ado. 

Poor old Nancy Frey read the hand- 
writing on the wall. She never could 
have passed a modern examination, and 
had held on more by accident than de- 
sign, but now the end had come with the 
election of a man of the twentieth cen- 
tury. 

*“‘You were a saint twenty-five years be- 
fore I was born,’’ he said to Nancy Frey 
as he banded her to a chair. 

Tears came suddenly and copiously. 

‘How do you know what happened 





_ 
twenty-five years before you were born» 
said the woman, whose sense of humor 
never deserts her. 

“T heard my grandfather tell of Naney 
Frey when I was a child, but I never ex. 
pected to see you face to face. Clear 
Creek township is looking for a teacher 
for School No. 1; you go over there for 
next term.’’ 

She saw the trustees, taking a letter 
from Superintendent Miller, and they 
gave her the school at $28 a month. Be. 
fore the term closed, she was visited by 
trustees from two other districts, and the 
three school boards began to bid up on 
salary for Nancy Frey, until finally al 
offered her $40 a month, and she has de. 
cided to stay at Clear Creek, District No. 
1, where children, parents, and trustees 
have learned to love and respect her, and 
the county superintendent says she is one 
of the best teachers he knows, with a 
school that is among the first to respond 
to all of his requests for work and a: ivity 
along new lines. She is one of the vreat- 
est inspirations I have had in an audience, 
The dead line is a delusion and a snare, 
existing because too many officials are 
faint hearted.—Journal of Education, 
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SENATOR HOAR ON EQUAL SUFFRAGE. 








(From an address delivered by Hon. (Ceorge 
Friabie Hoar at a convention held in Ar bherst 
Mass., Sept. 24, 1891.) 4 


The most taking argument against wo- 
man suffrage that I ever heard was found 
ina single phrase of Dr. Bushnell, when 
he called it ‘‘the reform against nature,” 
Let us see whether it be against or ac- 
cording to nature to summon woman to 
our aid in the management of the affairs 
of the Republic. 

Take the things which the State has to 
do to-day. Take, in the first place, that 
which our opponents like chiefly to insist 
on when they discuss this question: de- 
fence against foreign and domestic vio- 
lence. Women will not bear arms or lead 
armies; and that is true of old men and 
of men physically disabled. Not more, I 
suppose, than one-sixth part of our popu- 
lation of sixty-five millions are fit to bear 
arms. But even in the matter of war, the 
women of America conceived, organized, 
and rendered successful the great Sanitary 
Commission, which was the crowning 
glory of our people in the Civil War. 
There had been no substantial improve- 
ment in the care of the wounded and sick 
soldiers in the fie!ld for a century, until 
the women of America took it in hand, 
France, which had brought military disci- 
pline to its highest perfection, threw her 
sick or wounded soldier aside to die like 
a weed by the wall. Dr. Bellows, the 
president of the Sanitary Commission, de- 
clared: ‘*The earliest movement for army 
relief was begun by the women of the na- 
tion, and their zeal and devotion no more 
flagged through the war than did that of 
the army in the field. ‘The barriers of 
sect, caste and conventionalism, which 
had heretofore separated them, were 
burned away in the fervid heat of their 
loyalty.’’ President Lincoln, according 
to Mrs. Livermore, disapproved at first of 
the coéperative work of women for the 
relief of the army, and declared that it 
would prove a dreadful fifth wheel to the 
coach. But when the war was over, he 
said, speaking of this subject, that he 
must say that ‘‘if all that had been said by 
orators and poets since the creation of the 
world in praise of women were applied to 
the women of America, it would not do 
them justice for their conduct during the 
war.”’ 

Take the next great function of the 
State, the administration of justice. A 
good deal of wit bas been expended upon 
this subject. ‘*What sort of Chief Justice 
do you think you would get if you hada 
woman on the bench?’’ That is a ques- 
tion which is put as a difficult and an im- 
possible question to answer. A great part 
of my life has been spent in studying and 
watching the administration of justice in 
this Commonwealth and trying to learn, 
if I could, something of the qualities 
which {it men to take a part in the admin- 
istration of justice; and I declare that the 
longer I live the more thoroughly | am 
convinced of the superiority in arriving 
at the truth of what we call the intuitive 
and instinctive judgment which is the fac- 
ulty of women, over the logical method 
which is the quality of the masculine in 
tellect. The training and discipline our 
lawyers go through, in my judgment, 
tends, after a time, to unfit a man for 42 
accurate determination upon the facts. 
The value which you place upon the in- 
stitution of the jury is not merely oF 
chiefly because the judge is not supposed 
to be as honest, or as impartial, or as just 
as the twelve jurymen, but it is becausé 
the experience of men has found that the 
gift of the practical man who looks into 
the witness’s face, though he can never tell 
why he believes or disbelieves him, is often 
better than all the reasoning of a Parsons 
or a Marshall in getting at the truth. 

I was surprised some time ago to think 
how the relation of womeh to the admid- 
istration of justice has manifested itself 
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jn some of the most important events of 
history. Shakespeare, the great delinea- 
tor of human character, when he desired 
to introduce into that matchless scene 
which the world knows by heart, the 
judgment that cut the knot which had 
puzzled the lawyers and doctors, placed a 
woman upon the judgment seat. I think 
when slavery demanded of us that pound 
of flesh, secured to it in our National 
Constitution, that some of us would rather 
have had Portia than Taney on the bench. 
D’Aguesseau, the consummate Chancellor 
of France, to whose tomb pilgrims from 
afar have travelled, in the one important 
gud turning point of his hfe, when he was 
sent to Versailles by Louis XIV., who de- 
manded of him an unjust judgment 
against his conscience, was about depart- 
ing from his house trembling and prepar- 
ing to submit, when his wife laid her 
band upon his shoulder, and said to him: 
“When you appear before the king, forget 
your wife, forget your children, forget 
everything but your duty and your God,” 
and the counsel of that woman it was 
that saved that matchless judicial reputa- 
tion among the treasures of mankind. 

In the great case between Charles First 
aod John Hampden, Judge Croke gave 
the opinion of the minority in favor of the 
liberty of the subject. He was, however, 
about to determine in favor of the crown. 
He was reproached for his baseuess by his 
wife. Says Nugent: ‘This noble lady cast 
the shield of her feminine virtue before the 
houor of her husband to guard it from 
the assaults equally of interest and fear; 
and with that moral bravery which is so 
often found the purest and brightest in 
her sex, she exhorted him to do his duty 
at any risk to himself, to her, or to their 
children, and she prevailed.” 

Perhaps some of you will remember in 
this connection a more famous judgment 
and a case of a more august defendant 
even than John Hampden. When Pilate 
ascended the judgment seat, on that fam- 
ous morning, you remember the message 
that his wife seut him, ‘‘Have thou nothing 
to do with that just man.’’ I should like 
to have our opponents tell us whether 
they think the judgment of the man or 
the woman on the whole was the most to 
be commended in that case. So you see 
that Scripture, History and Literature 
alike concur in recognizing the superiority 
of the instinct of women, both in recog- 
nizing and declaring truth, when it is 
brought in issue before the judgment 
seat. 
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WITH OUR EXCHANGES. 


The October Atlantic bas two important 
articles, ‘*! he Democratic Appeal,”’ writ- 
ten by Edward M. Shepard, and ‘The Re- 
publican Point of View,’’ by Representa- 
tive S. W. McCall, in which the writers 
explain and defend the principles of their 
respective parties. Among the entertain- 
ing and instructive papers are ‘*The Intel- 
ligence Office,’’ alively discussion of the 
servant-girl problem, by Frances A. Kel- 
lor, ‘‘The Closed Shop,’’ by Charles J. 
Bullock, a valuable article on the state of 
the male labor question, and ‘*Machinery 
and English Style,” in which Robert Lin- 
coln O’Brien describes the effect of the 
typewriter and stenographer upon the 
writers of to-day. 

‘‘A Square Deal for Every Man,’’ twen- 
ty pages of epigrams culled from Presi- 
dent Roosevelt’s state papers and public 
addresses, is the unique feature of the 
National Magazine for October. ‘Behind 
the Veil in Kussia’”’ gives glimpses of the 
Russian capital in war time, and ‘Loyalty 
in Love and in War,”’ a Japanese story, 
discloses the springs of Japanese power in 
the vast conflict now raging in Manchuria. 
A timely article by Mary Caroline Craw- 
ford tells of a visit to Senator Hoar among 
his beloved books, pictures and historic 
relics at his home in Worcester. 

F. M.A. 





LITERATURE AND LIFE COMBINED. 

“Fancy a play written by a Boston 
writer and produced at the Academy of 
Music, Chelsea, or the Woburn Audito- 
tium at the height of the season,’’ says 
the Boston Transcript. ‘And fancy the 
drama furthermore, by virtue of the im- 
passioned indignation inspiring it, leading 
to prosecutions of leading dressmakers 
for abuses that make against the lives and 
happiness of their employees! If such an 
event could take place in the greater Bos- 
ton, there would be at least one reason 
for challenging the conclusions that Mrs. 
Gertrude Atherton, Mr. Ernest McGaffey, 
and other critics have lately reached re- 
garding the anemic quality of contempo- 
rary American literature. In England 
there is still enough of the old-time rela- 
tionship between literature and the ac- 
tualities of existence for people to take an 
occasional play thus seriously. 

“The case of Mrs. Alfred Lyttleton’s 
“Woof and Warp,” which Mr. J. M Bul- 
loch describes entertainingly in the Sep- 





tember Lamp is quite to the point. A 
drama that mercilessly castigated society 
for its purchase of costliest garments 
made under conditions detrimental to hu- 
man life was brought out last June in the 
London season by Mrs. Patrick Campbell, 
in dreary Camden Town. Somewhat to 
the surprise of everybody, society people 
from the West End flocked thither in 
great numbers, and gave the play such a 
standing that the management saw the 
possibilities in it and transferred it to a 
theatre in a more fashionable district. 
Letters began to appear in the 7imes re- 
garding the abuses depicted in the play. 
One offending dressmaker, who had been 
in the habit of keeping her girls working 
from early morning until eleven or twelve 
at night, has been fined heavily, and it is 
expected that other prosecutions will fol- 
low. If not a national‘wave of moral re- 
form, at least a large-sized reformatory 
tempest in the social teapot has been 
started by a piece of ‘mere literature’ that 
is not recognized by the critics as being 
particularly good art, but which contains 
the criticism of life, and the kind of 
preachment to which the average Briton 
is susceptible. 

**Now, theories of art for art’s sake to 
the contrary, this seems to be a genuine 
instance of literature and life travelling 
side by side. Even in Great Britain, such 
cases are unhappily rare; in this country, 
despite colossal abuses calling for every 
kind of indignation, they appear to be 
quite impossible.”’ 
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LITERARY NOTICES, 


BEAUTY THROUGH HyGigENE. COMMON 
Sense WAys TO HEALTH FOR GIRLS.— 
By Emma E. Walker, M.D. New York: 
A. 8. Barnes & Co. 1904. Price, $1 net. 

The purpose of the author, a physician 
who has given much thought and study, 
is shown by the title. Dr. Walker be- 
lieves that beauty among women may be 
created and perpetuated by an observance 
of the Jaws of health. This she claims to 
be a veritable fountain of youth. 

A clear skin, bright eyes, a cool hand, a 
steady head, nerves not to be easily 
shaken, a calm equipoise of character and 
manner are the indications of unbroken 
health. This health is attainable not by 
cosmetics or artificial ornamentation, but 
by the observance of a few simple rules 
and an observance of Nature’s laws. 

Sleep, bathing, diet, exercise, avoidance 
of lethargy and also of over fatigue, cheer- 
fulness and self-control are the genuine 
beautifiers of women and of men. 

American women need to learn a lesson 
far better understood by the women of 
Japan and other oriental countries. Avoid- 
ance of hysterical emotion, and regular 
sleep in pure air are essential. Busy wom- 
en in American society are menaced by 
various forms of nervous exhaustion. The 
result is depression of spirits and prema- 
ture physical decay. A certain amount of 
muscular development, especially in early 
life, gives a balance of faculties. Walking 
is one of the best exercises. Deep breath- 
ing, gymnastic exercises, including those 
incident to housework, care of the skin, 
hair, eyes, teeth, nose and ears, suitable 
and suflicient clothing to regulate the in- 
sensible perspiration which is all the time 
going on in a healthy body, digestion and 
diet—all these are explained and eluci- 
dated in this excellent manual. It is one 
volume of a Woman’s Home Library Se- 
ries edited by Margaret Sangster. 

H, B. B. 
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GOSSIP AND GLEANINGS. 


It is said by opponents of equal suffrage 
that political meetings and ward-rooms, 
hustings and polling-places are not fit 
placesfor women. The chivalry of Amer- 
icans may be trusted for all that. The 
same thing was once said of the dining- 
hall and the banquet.—Hon. George F. 
Hour. 


The progress of the woman suffrage 
cause may seem slow. But when we re- 
flect that the great debate out of which 
came the Declaration of Independence, 
and the Constitutions of the United States 
and the States, had been a hundred and 
fifty years going on; when we reflect that 
slavery was not abolished till eighty years 
later—we have little reason to be dis- 
couraged. Our tree of constitutional lib- 
erty is an oaken growth which ripens its 
wood slowly, and adds its ring to ring 
through many a summer’s heat and win- 
ter’s cold; and therein consists its strength 
and its promise of eternity.—Hon. George 
F. Hoar. 


Alice Gordon Gulick in her girlhood in 
Auburndale had a romantic attachment to 
a young Spanish gir! residing in the same 
place. Years afterward, when Mrs. Gulick 
went to Spain and was seeking aid in her 
great educational work, she was recom- 
mended to a certain Senor of whose inter- 
est and sympathy she was assured. In the 
conversation she had with the Senora, 
it came out that the daughter of this noble 
pair (she had died) was the long since 
friend of Alice Gordon of Auburndale— 
the friend, as her mother said, whom she 
talked of repeatedly, and had always de- 
votedly loved. 





Miss Sarah Pierson, of Meriden, Conn., 
who has labored but a short timeasa 
trained nurse in Boston, was attending a 
patient with a disease of the eye, and con- 
tracted the affliction. Though treated 
with the greatest care, the malady caused 
total blindness. Miss Pierson has the 
sympathy of the entire profession and of 
all others who appreciate what a trained 
nurse risks in her noble work. She was 
born in the Far East, where her parents 
were missionaries, was brought to this 
country when a child, and has been edu- 
cated in Meriden. 
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CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 


PEGGY’S THUMB LUNCH. 

On Peggy's first day in kindergarten, 
her mother stood in the hall watching the 
little folks file into the ring about their 
teacher. As they sang their ‘*Good morn- 
ing,” and shook bands with one another, 
their baby faces were glowing. But Peg- 
gy, to whom this was all new and strange, 
sat still in her little chair gazing shyly 
around, and finally in went her little fat 
thumb into her mouth, contrary to mam- 
ma’s rule, and she sat looking quite con- 
tented. Then followed motion songs, but 
as Peggy knew none of them she consoled 
herself with her ‘‘thumb lunch.”’ 

At last the teacher thought it was time 
Peggy should take her part in the games, 
and she said: ‘Why, Peggy, didn’t you 
have any breakfast this morning?”’ 

**Yes,’’ Peggy answered, ‘‘but this is 
my thumb luuch.”’ 

“Why, poor little thumb!” said the 
teacher, drying it with her handkerchief; 
“it looks old and wrinkled up almost as if 
it were a hundred years old, while the 
rest of you looks like just four years old 
yesterday.”’ 

Day after day, although Peggy tried 
hard to remember, she did take occasional 
‘*thumb lunches’’ between skips or songs, 
and one day while they were having a 
grandma’s tea-party, all the forty little 
mouths wide agape and the eighty little 
eyes trying hard not to peep, Peggy for- 
got and in went her thumb, instead of the 
red peppermint which was coming her 
way. 

When the teacher saw that, she passed 
right on without stopping to the next 
wide open mouth, saying: ‘‘Oh, Peggy’s 
got her lunch. I’m going to make a nice 
little lace cap for poor little Miss 
Thumb!”’ 

So next day she put down on the piano 
a little box tied with pink ribbons and in 
it a tiny lace cap with pink ribbons to tie 
under the chin, and the very first time 
that Peggy took a thumb lunch that day 
on went the cap. The pink strings were 
tied in a pretty bow, and Peggy had a 
dear little thumb dolly to hold all day 
long. Occasionally she would forget and 
almost eat her dolly, but at last Peggy 
grew so that she never wanted thumb 
lunches any more, and the teacher gave 
her the little cap box to carry home with 
her, the little cap inside.—Selected. 





HUMOROUS. 


Fido (after giving his paw to half a doz- 
en persons)—One would think this was a 
White House reception and .I the Presi- 
dent. 


Fuddy—Uow do you account for Bing- 
ley’s sudden disappearance? Do you think 
his mind is unbalanced? 

Duddy—It is generally supposed, I be- 
lieve, that it is his books that will not 
balance. 


Harry—t hate to say it, but I don’t be- 
lieve there ever was a woman who would 
tell the truth about her age. 

Harriet —Well, that’s only a personal 
matter. It is a different thing, you know, 
when a man lies about the age of his 
horse. 


“John Henry,’’ said the patient wife, 
“If lever marry again, I shall marry a 
Russian.”’ 

‘Well, what’s the trouble now?’’ John 
Henry wanted to know. 

“When you came in last night,’’ ex- 
plained the patient wife, ‘‘you went to 
bed with your hat and shoes on, and you 
hung your coat on the gas fixture and 
carefully placed your watch and necktie 
under the bed. A Russian can at least re- 
tire in good order.”’ 


A member of the House was boasting 
of his majority. ‘Do you know,”’ he ex- 
claimed, ‘I was elected by the suffrages 
of seven different nationalities?’’ Some 
one asked what they were, and he gave 
them,—Irish, German, Polish, Bohemian, 
Swedish, and Greek. ‘You have named 
only six,’ said his questioner, ‘What 
was the seventh?’ The M. C. ran over 
his list again, but failed to remember the 
seventh. A bystander suggested that 
maybe there were some Americans among 
them. ‘Good for you!’’ shouted the 
member. ‘‘! forgot all about them.’’ 


Ata meeting of the Eighty-eight Club 
in Liverpool, Rev. Robert Collyer disa- 
vowed the doctorate of divinity so gen- 
erally attributed to him. He was not en- 
titled to the D. D. after his name, he said, 


; and did not know why his friends put 


itthere. Early in his career, when he 
left the Methodist body, similar letters 
had been used in connection with his 
name; but then they were put before in- 
stead of after, and something came be- 
tween.— Inquirer. 
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MRS. 8S. 8S. FESSENDEN’S LECTURES. 


Mrs. Susan S. Fessenden will lecture on 
equal suffrage or give parliamentary drills 
to Suffrage Leagues at a considerable re- 
duction from her usual rates. Her sum- 
mer address is Ashland N. H., her winter 
address 17 Albemarle St., Poston. 





Mrs. Mary A. Livermore says: ‘‘Mrs. 
Susan S. Fessenden is a woman of many 
and varied gifts, but she is always at her 
best when onthe platform. She hasa fine 
presence, a clear voice that can be heard 
in any hall, and perfect enunciation, As 
a lecturer, she is most logical and forceful, 
nor can she talk on any topic without 
elucidating it clearly, and winning her 
audience to her way of thinking.”’ 


Rev. George C. Lorimer, for many yéars 
pastor of Tremont Temple, Boston, says: 
‘*| regard an audience fortunate that can 
secure the services of Mrs. Fessenden. The 
dignity and graciousness of presence add 
charm to the richness of her thought and 
the eloquence of her speech. She is a 
noble defender of anoble cause. 1 always 
hear her with profit and delight.”’ 


Rev. I. J. Lansing of Boston writes : 
‘*Mrs. Fessenden is one of the ablest speak- 
ers among the gifted women of this coun- 
try. To great vigor of understanding and 
remarkable power of logical statement, 
she adds rare persuasiveness of utterance; 
and with the charm of ready and facile 
speech unites a noble and matronly dig- 
nity worthy of her high position and the 
great cause which she represents. Having 
listened to her on several occasions, great- 
ly varied in type and demanding much 
versatility and adaptation, I must accord 
her in each and every instance the praise 
due to distinguished success. Combining 
with these gifts a correspondingly elevated 
personal character, I am honored in com- 
mending heras a bighly endowed represen- 
tative of the great causes which she 
pleads.”’ 


Joseph Cook wrote of her: ‘‘Mrs, Fes- 
senden is ove of the very few queens of 
the platform. She has wonderful intel- 
lectual balance, incisiveness and force, 
combined with the most winning and 
womanly grace and felicity of expression. 
She delights both the masculice and fem- 
inine auditors in any assembly of educated 
people. Her good judgment, good taste, 
courage, alertness and success, are all of 
the highest order,.”’ 


Frances E. Willard wrote: ‘‘Mrs. Fessen- 
den has long been regarded by me as a 
most scholarly and statesmanlike speaker, 
It is her good fortune to have something 
to say, and to say it with clearness and 
conviction, wit and wisdom. Mrs. Fes- 
enden is an all-round reformer. She un- 
derstands the principles of the Progress- 
ive Movement and enforces them not only 
by cogent words, but thoroughly excellent 
deeds. Many of us feel that her field 
should be the nation rather than the 
nation’s most historic State.”’ 


Miss Alice Stone Blackwell writes: ‘I 
heartily agree with the high opinion often 
expressed by Rev. Anna H. Shaw of Mrs. 
Fessenden’s abilities. Few speakers can 
match her in intellectual power, fine and 
dignified presence, wit, wisdom, and elo- 
quence, She has also shown herself pos- 
sessed of ability as an organizer, a gift 
which many eloquent speakers lack,”’ 











E COME TO YOU (much larger than” we 
are here, of course,and bearing a message 
of love and good will) on beautiful blotters, five 
for 10c.; 12 for 20c.; postpaid. Also our brothers, 
the doggies on blotters, same price. We will 
come together if you wish, half and half, or any 
way you like. Do you want us to come and serve 
you and make you happy? If so, address our 
master at our home and that of the paps. 
JOHN YOUNGJOHN, 
109 Purchase St., Boston, Mass. 
Yours in love and service, Six Lirtce Kits. 


The Philanthropist 


Advocates the Promotion of Social 
Purity, the Better Protection of 
the Young, the Repression of 
Vice, and the Prevention of 
its Regulation by the State. 
Published Quarterly by the American Purity 
Alliance. 


SUBSCRIPTION PRICE. 


50ctsa year. Three copies, a year, $1.25. 
Five copies, a year, $2.00. 





Mrs. Mary A.Livermore: “I am devoutly thank- 
ful for the establishment of this needed journal, 
and pray that it may meet with large favor.” 


Sarah E. Steele: “It gives me news that I can 
get from no other source.” 





Bornp VoLumMEs OF THE PHILANTHROPIST 


We are prepared to furnish a few complete 
sets of the fifteen volumes of THE PHILAN- 
THROPIST, bound or unbound. The bound 
volumes we will furnish, postage or express 
prepaid, at $1.00 a volume, or $13.00 for the 
complete set; the unbound at 50 cents a 
volume, or $6.50 the complete set. 


9 West 14th St., Room 8, New York. 


The Philanthropist, 


9 West 14th Street, Koom 8, New York. 





Tufts College Medical School, 
Tufts College Dental School, 


Both at Boston, 


BOTH CO-EDUCATIONAL, 


are now located in their new building 
built expressly for them. 

The regular course of lectures com- 
mences Oct. 1, 1904, and continues 
eight months. 


For catalogues of either school, or other 
information, address the Secretary, 


CHARLES P, THAYER, A. M., M. D., 
416-430 Huntington Ave., 
Boston, Mass. 








Mrs. May Wright Sewall, M.L., A.M, 
Principal. 


Indianapolis Classical School for Girls, 


Indianapolis, Ind. 23d year opens Sept., 21, 
1904. Prepares for all colleges that admit 
women. Write for catalogue. 


WOMAN'S MEDICAL COLLEGE 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 














55th Aunual Session, Thorough course. Four 
years. Exceptional facilities for Laboratory 
and Bedside Instruction. Full particulars in 
catalogue. 


CLARA MAKSHALL, M.D., Dean, Box 500 
21st St. & N. College Ave., Philadelphia, Pa, 


———y 


Lincoln Memorial University, 


CUMBERLAND GAP, TENN., 


Is a Broad, Practical School tor 
the Appalachian Mountaineers 


Who, like Lincoln, thirst for knowledge but lack 
opportunity. 


IT ALREADY POSSESSES 


Five hundred and eighty acres of rich soil, three 
hundred of which are under cultivation. A few 
capes, and considerable common stock and farm 
tools. 

Fine boarding halls for bothsexes. A good saw 
mill, and some wood-working machinery—planer, 
moulder, cut-off saw, shingle mill, etc. k press 
and printing office for ordinary work. 

This Leip acted is valued at over one hundred 
thousand dollars, and is all paid for. 











iT NEEDS 
Money for running expenses. Twelve teachers 
are now employed, and there should be twice as 
many. 

Scholarships of $50 per year. (The whole ex- 
pense of a student is $100 per year.) Each new 
subscription of fifty dollars enables us to take in 
one of thosejwho are waiting for an opportunity, 
We need $50 subscriptions to finish and furn 
rooms already planned in cottages or dormitories, 
We need an Academic Hall that should cost, at 
least, $20,000. The Stange ps of the work could 
be done by students, and thus the value of the 
gift be doubled. 

We need an Astronomical Observatory, and 
money to endow chairs in different departments 
and scientific apparatus. We need a good en- 
dowment, and Gen. O. O. Howard, Burlington, 
Vt., is devoting his energies to raising the same, 

But while we wait for an endowment, we need 
funds to keep the present work alive and efficient, 
and adollar to-day may be worth many further on 


ANNOUNCEMENT. 
The Club Woman Magazine 


Official Organ of the General Federation 
of Women’s Clubs, National Congress of 
Mothers, and National Society of the 
United States Daughters of 1812. Re- 
moved from Boston to New York City. 


Re-organized. Re-vitalized. 


Editor, Mrs. Doré Lyon. 
Associate Editor, Miss Helen M. Winslow. 
General Federation Editor, 

Mrs. Edward Addison Greeley. 


Association and Club Reports, Philan- 
thropy, Society, Art, Music, Drama, Fic- 
tion, Fashion, Household Economics, Spe- 
cial Articles by prominent women, and 
everything of general interest to all women 

Subscription, $1.00 per year. Single 
copies, 15 cents. No club woman can 
afford to be without it. 


Free Library given away to ever 
Club. Write for particulars. 


CLUB WOMAN COMPANY, 
500 Fifth Ave., New York City 











THE AUSTRALIAN 


Woman’s Sphere 


A Monthly Paper, edited by Miss Vipa 
GoLDsTEIN, the Australian delegate to 
the International Woman Suffrage Con- 
ference, contains full and valuable infor- 
mation regarding women’s public work 
in Australia and New Zealand. 
American men and women who wish to 

keep in touch with what is happening in 

the legislative ‘‘experimental stations’’ of 

Australia and New Zealand, can do so by 

sending 75 cents, the annual subscription 

to WoMAN’s SPHERE, in money order, to 


MISS VIDA GOLDSTEIN, 
96 Oxford Chambers, 
Melbourne, Australia. 


THE WISCONSIN CITIZEN. 


H. H. CHARLTON, Editor. 
The official organ of the Wisconsin Woman 
Suffrage Association. 
Published every month at Brodhead, Wis. 











FRENCH AND PAINTING.— Lessons in 
French and in painting given on very moderate, 
terms by Madame Ludovica, 14 Park Square 
Boston, Room 10. Many attractive novelties 
for sale at this studio 
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SUBSORIPTION : 
First Yearontrial - - - - $1.50 
Six months - - - - - - 1.25 
Single copies oe (a. 05 
Three months on trial - - - 25 
Club rate - - - ° - 1.50 
Single perAnnum - - P 2.50 


Checks and drafts and post-office orders should 
be made payable to the WoOMAN’s JOURNAL. 

Letters containing remittances should be ad- 
dressed to the office of the WoMAN’s JOURNAL, 3 
Park Street, Boston, Mass. Registered letters or 
Express Co.’s money orders may be sent at our 
risk. Money sent in letters not registered will be 


at the risk of the sender. 
J. B. Moxrrison, Business Manager Adv. Dep’t 





Newspaper Decisions. 

1. If a person orders his paper discontinued 
he must pay all arrearages, or the publisher wil 

ontinue to send it until payment is made, and 
collect the whole amount, whether the paper is 
taken from the office or not. 

2 Any person who takes a paper regularly 
from the post-office —whether directed to his 
name or another’s, or whether he has subscribed 
or not—is responsible for the payment. 








INTERNATIONAL PEACE CONGRESS. 


The sessions of the International Peace 
Congress in Boston during the past week 
have been extremely interesting and suc- 
cessful. At the opening meeting, Oct. 3, 
Hon. John Hay, U. S. Secretary of State, 
made a highly important and significant 
address of welcome, semi-oflicial in its 
character, wherein he assured the Con- 
gress of the earnest wish of the adminis- 
tration of President Roosevelt to use its 
efforts for a re-assembling of the Hague 
Conference and the codification of inter- 
national law in order to promote the set- 
tlement of international disputes, That 
alone was worth all the labor and expense 
of the Congress. 

Another specially striking address was 
made the following evening by Dr. W. 
Evans Darby, secretary of the English 
Peace Society. He traced the gradual 
evolution of peaceful methods for settling 
private quarrels, from unlimited savage 
warfare to regulated conflict, culminating 
in the dismantling of the baronial castles 
and the abolition of duelling. Every step 
of progress has been effected by the sub- 
stitution of courts of law for trial by bat- 
tle. In this historic advance Mr, Darby 
showed that the Hague Tribunal marks 
the beginning of a new era wherein inter- 
national warfare will give place to inter- 
national litigation and acquiescence in 
verdicts awarded by disinterested judges 
giving expression to international legisla- 
tion previously adopted. 

Back of this progress, and essential to 
jt, is an aroused and enlightened public 
sentiment among civilized societies. This 
again is the result of industrialism taking 
the place of militarism—of a change of 
ideals from the monarch to the million- 
aire. Let us hope that eventually, in the 
growth of ideals, the millionaire will give 
place to the philanthropist in public esti- 
mation. 

In this change of ideals women will be 
indispensable co-laborers, Asa result of 
their enlightened codperation they will 
receive the recognition that is their due. 
In the political world, under a régime of 
international peace, men and women, as 
citizens, will share all the rights, privi- 
leges and immunities of citizenship, in- 
cluding suffrage and the holding of public 
office. 

Many women took part in the Congress, 
but they were not so fully represented at 
its regular sessions as they should have 
been. At the opening meeting not a sin- 
gle woman was included in the program, 
A great meeting of women was held in 
Park Street Church on Wednesday even- 
ing, at which the Baroness von Suttner, 
of Austria, Miss Sophia Sturge of Bir- 
mingham, Mrs. W. P. Byles of Manches- 
ter, Miss Wilhelmina Sherriff Bain of 
New Zealand, Miss M. Dunhill of In- 
dia, and Dr. Yamei Kin of China, were 
speakers, along with Mrs. Julia Ward 
Howe and Miss Jane Addams. In the 
absence of Mrs. May Wright Sewall, Mrs. 
Lucia Ames Mead presided. The subject 
was “The Duties of Women in the Peace 
Cause."’ We should have liked to see 
added to that another topic equally im- 
portant, viz.: ‘The Right of Women to 
help decide -by their votes all questions 
of War and Peace.”’ 

The cognate questions of Woman Suf- 
frage and International Peace are so inti 
mately connected that it would be wise 
hereafter to give them prominence re- 
spectively in the congresses and conven- 
tions for the promotion of both move- 
ments, H. B. Bb. 


—_—-- 


WOMEN MOURN SENATOR HOAR. 





The following resolution was adopted 
by the General Officers of the National 
American Woman Suffrage Association, 
at their recent business meeting in War- 
ren, O.: 

That in the death of U. S. Senator 
George F. Hoar the woman suffrage cause 





has lost one of its noblest, most scholarly 
and most eloquent champions; and that 
his fearless advocacy of this reform, 
througbout his long and illustrious public 
life, entitles him to the undying gratitude 
of women. 





PLEASANT DAYS AT WARREN. 

When the Business Committee of the 
National American W. S. A. assembles 
for its mid-year meeting, the officers know 
that there are several days of very hard 
work before them; but there is always a 
good deal of pleasure mixed with it, and 
at none of these meetings has there been 
more sweetness mingled with the stern 
cup of toil than at the one held in War- 
ren, O., Sept. 27-30. 

Those of us who bad never visited War- 
ren before were surprised to find what a 
beautiful city it is. It was the county 
seat of the Western Reserve, and is one of 
the oldest towns in Ohio, founded earlier 
than Cleveland. The wide streets are 
lined with rows of magnificent trees, their 
stately size testifying eloquently to their 
age. The beautiful lawns and gardens, 
fine private residences and handsome pub- 
lic buildings make it a delightful town; 
and it has an exceptional health record, 
Typhoid and other troubles wander up 
and down the State, but Warren has never 
suffered from an epidemic of any kind. 
The weather during our stay was ideal, 
and the people showed themselves most 
friendly and kind. 

Mrs. Upton had made all the arrange- 
ments with her usual ability, and, as 
usual, she carried a large part of the bur- 
den upon her own generous and capable 
shoulders. Part of the officers were 
housed in her home, the rest with near 
neighbors, and throughout our stay all of 
us were fed—and deliciously fed—at her 
hospitable board. Mrs. Upton says her 
cook has more brains than some Senators’ 
wives. 

The whole Business Committee were 
present: Miss Anthony, Mrs. Catt, and 
Miss Shaw, dripping with laurels from the 
great meeting of the International Coun- 
cil in Berlin; Miss Clay, happy and hope- 
ful, and always ready to stand up for the 
interests of the South; Dr. Eaton, from 
Minnesota, giving us in the intervals of 
business most interesting glimpses of the 
new and wonderful things that electricity 
can do as a curative agent; and Miss Kate 
Gordon of New Orleans, calm and wise. 
She received while in Warren a picture 
postal card from her sister Jean, written 
from the summit of Pike’s Peak, and say- 
ing pithily, ‘Sorry to feel so much above 
you!’’ Mrs, Catherine Waugh McCulloch, 
who at the last National Convention was 
appointed legal adviser to the Association, 
was also with us part of the time, and 
proved herself a most useful officer, giv- 
ing valuable aid and counsel in several 
important matters where law business 
was involved. Miss Lucy E. Anthony and 
Miss Elizabeth Hauser hovered around 
the committee and lent their quiet and 
effective help throughout. 

But Mrs. Upton was the mainspring of 
the whole affair. She has built up the 
active local P. E. Club which gave us so 
fine a welcome, both at Mrs. Harris’s re- 
ception and at the Opera House; she had 
made the arrangements by which every 
one of the eight schools in Warren gath- 
ered its pupils to hear an address on equal 
suffrage, and she “roped in’’ the eight 
General Officers and made each of them 
address a school. She had planned all 
the details for the four days, so that 
everything went smoothly and successful. 
ly. Last, but not least, she has so en- 
deared herself to the whole town by her 
lovable personality, and so preached suf- 
frage to it in many ways, that it has be- 
come permeated with eyual rights senti- 
ment, and was prepared to give a cordial 
welcome to her guests. One of the visi- 
tors said that if Warren were a sample, 
Ohio must be ripe for a suffrage amend- 
ment. Another answered, ‘Oh, these (the 
Warren people) are just Mrs. Upton’s own 
clan!”’ 

No attempt will be made here to give 
an account of the business transacted. It 
would take up several numbers of the 
Woman's JOURNAL. It covered arrange- 
ments for the next National Convention, 
a survey of the whole field and of the 
needs of tbe cause in each of the 45 
States, plans for organization work in 
half a dozen of them, a Congressional 
hearing, new literature, the raising and 
apportioning of money, and many other 
matters of importance. The members of 
the Association will Jearn about them 
later in detail. 

Those of us who had not before seen 
the new Headquarters were gratified to 
find how handsome and commodious they 
are. The two large, well-lighted rooms, 
their lofty windows framed in waving 
vines and looking out upon green grass 
and beautiful trees, must be a delightful 
place in which to work. And the thor- 
ough system and perfect order are admir- 
able. There is a place for everything, 
and everything is in its place. Mrs. Up- 


| ton’s assistants, under her able direction, 





seem as efficient as they are friendly and 
obliging. Everybody was kind to the vis- 
iting officers. They were invited to a 
concert, and were taken one evening for a 
spin through the streets in an automobile, 
to their great refreshment. 

It was a pleasure to meet Mrs, Upton’s 
father, Judge Taylor, who for thirteen 
years represented Garfield’s old district 
in Congress. He is over 80—he says that 
be and Miss Anthony are almost twins— 
and he is a mine of valuable historical in- 
formation and interesting reminiscences. 
Mr. Upton was indefatigable in his kind- 
ness to his guests. A young relative of 
the family, after expatiating warmly upon 
his many virtues, added, ‘‘And when you 
are sick, you want to throw everybody 
else out, and tie up to him, he is such a 
good nurse!” 

Mrs. Upton is a member of the school 
board in Warren, and chairman of its 
committee on buildings and grounds. A 
new schoolhouse, built by a committee 
consisting of two men and two women, is 
regarded by her friends with especial 
pride. General Carpenter, who inspected 
it, said that in light, ventilation, and fa- 
cilities for getting out in case of fire, it 
was the best-planned schoolhouse he had 
ever seen. It is pleasant to report that 
the strongest opponent of Mrs. Upton’s 
election to the school board, an anti-suf- 
frage judge, was converted at our meeting 
at the Warren Opera House. 

On the day when the officers left War- 
ren, the Republican campaign opened 
there, and the town was gay with flags 
and alive with marching crowds. By a 
funny coincidence, as the long procession 
was streaming by, a politician who not 
long ago sent a very unsatisfactory answer 
to a letter from Mrs. Upton about woman 
suffrage, asked permission for the Wo- 
man’s Republican League of Cleveland to 
rest inthe National Suffrage Headquarters. 
Of course the permission was given. 

The Warren papers vied with one an- 
other in their full and friendly reports of 
the suffrage proceedings. A. 8. B. 
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CONCERNING JUVENILE COURTS. 

“The problem of the children is the 
problem of the State,’’ tersely says Judge 
Ben B, Lindsey, chairman of the National 
Committee on Juvenile Courts and Pro- 
bation, appointed by the Nationai Confer- 
ence of Charities and Correction at its 
annual conference, June, 1904. 

This committee consists of Judge Lind- 
sey of the Juvenile Court of Denver, Cul.; 
Charles W. Birtwell, Boston, Mass.; Mrs. 
Helen Ladd Corbitt, Portland, Ore.; Miss 
Lucy F. Friday, Baltimore, Md.; W. A. 
Greenlund, Cleveland, 0.; Hon. Charles 
W. Heuisler, Baltimore, Md.; Mrs. F. J. 
Howe, Chicago, Ill.; Hon. T. D. Hurley, 
Chicago, Ill.; Miss Minnie F. Jacobs, Chi- 
cago, Ill.; John McMannaman, Chicago, 
Ill.; Mrs. Alice B. Montgomery, Pitts- 
burg, Pa.; Miss Lucy W. Stebbins, pro- 
bation officer, San Francisco, Cal.; Hon. 
George W. Stubbs, Indianapolis, Ind.; 
Hon. Robert J. Wilkin, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Among the important purposes of the 
committee is to urge the adoption of juve- 
nile court laws in all the States, to be uni- 
form in principle and application, so far 
as practicable; and to bring about a prac- 
tical, sensible, and sane method of admin- 
istrative work through the agencies of 
such courts in the correction of child of- 
fenders, avoiding the dangers of leniency 
on the one hand and brutality on the 
other. 

A special effort will be made by the 
committee to convince Legislatures in ses- 
sion during the coming winter of the ne- 
cessity of a law holding parents and guar- 
dians to a legal accountability for the 
moral delinquencies of children. This is 
considered the most important feature of 
the juvenile laws of Colorado, after nearly 
two years of active enforcement. 

The correspondent of the Woman’s 
JOURNAL who asked for sources of infor- 
mation regarding juvenile courts is re- 
ferred to the report of the Juvenile Court 
of Denver, which may be obtained by 
sending twenty five cents in stamps to 
Judge Lindsey, Denver, Col.; also to a 
pamphlet entitled ‘‘A Campaign for Child- 
hood,” reprinted from the Juvenile Court 
number of Charities, which is now out of 
print. This pamphlet contains much val- 
uable and authentic information, includ- 
ing a “History of the Juvenile Court 
Movement in Pennsylvania,’’ by Mrs. 
Hannah K. Schoff, president of the Na- 
tional Congress of Mothers. It may be 
obtained for ten cents by addressing Char- 
ities, 105 East 22d Street, New York. 

F. M. A. 
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A MAMMOTH PUMPKIN PIE. 

Miss Laura Clay of Kentucky is a farm- 
er, and has an eye for farm products. 
While attending the meeting at Warren, 
she said that the pumpkins in Ohio looked 
to her brighter and yellower than any 
she had seen in other States. In the 
meeting at the Opera House, I mentioned 





this remark, and said that as yellow was 
the suffrage color, the extra golden hue of 
the pumpkins might be due to the fact 
that even the soil around Warren was im- 
pregnated with equal rights; and added, 
in joke, that before leaving we hoped to 
taste some of these Ohio pumpkins in a 
pie. 

Mrs. Taylor Hoult Boggis made up her 
mind that this wish of the officers should 
be gratified. Not being able to find a pie- 
dish large enough to meet her benevolent 
purpose, she bought a milk-pan and had 
the sides cut down. In this enormous 
round dish she had a mammoth pie baked, 
and one day at dioner it was brought in 
and presented as a surprise. The pur- 
pose was accomplished. The eyes of the 
officers grew as round and almost as large 
as the pie; and the roundness and eplarge- 
ment were straightway transferred from 
their eyes to their mouths. The rhymes 
in which this gracious present was ac- 
knowledged are reprinted here ‘by re- 
quest:"’ 


My Dear Mrs. Boggis: 
Your wonderful pie, 

As yellow and round asthe moon in thesky, 

Was brought, sweet and rich, to our table 
last night, 

And ~ anaes hailed it with cries of de- 

ght. 

Like a gold-mine untouched, there it stood 
on the board, 

And its warm, spicy depths we with rapture 
explored. 

Miss Clay, the most pious among our small 


and, 

Cut up the huge pie with her own sturdy 
hand 

Into sixteen fair segments, each golden and 


sweet 

As the heart of the woman who gave us this 
treat. 

With joy we devoured it; it melted away 

Like the dawn’s golden light at the coming 
of day ; 

Or a venues the bright golden leaves of the 
a 

When the autumn wind blows; and our 
oflicers all, 

With their hearts full of thanks and their 
mouths full « f pie, 

Laid orders upon me to write a reply— 

And to write it in rhyme (so their ordinance 
goes), 

For that pie was too good to acknowledge in 
prose! 

May your beautiful State, from the south to 
the north, 

With = pneee-hees ribbon of suffrage bud 
ort 

As the pumpkin-flower buds; may it bloom 
rich and fair, 

And the gold fruit of freedom abundantly 


ar! 

For their kindness and cookery clearly de- 
note 

That Ohio’s fair daughters are worthy to 
vote. 

I will gas with the words that our Whittier 
8 


y 

Addressed to a lady who gave him a pie. 

Its fame will survive while our language en- 
dures, 

But we cannot believe it was nicer than 
yours: 

‘Then thanks for thy present. 
er or better 

E'er smoked from an oven or circled a plat- 
ter! 

And the prayer, which my mouth is too full 
to express, 

Swells my heart that thy shadow may never 


None sweet- 


e less, 

That the days of thy lot may be lengthened 
yelow, 

And the fame of thy worth like a pumpkin- 
vine grow, 

And thy life be as sweet, and its last sunset 


sky 
Golden-tinted and fair as thy own pumpkin- 
arr 


pie! A. S. B. 
— +o —_— 
COMERS AND GOERS. 

Before the Peace Congress, visitors 


came dropping in, fresh from summer va- 
cations, which for some have included 
transatlantic experiences. Miss Ida Hall, 
the lawyer, went with her two sisters to 
Ireland and Wales, and made a brief visit 
to London, Oxford, and other points of 
interest. Miss Susan Whiting sailed up 
the Mediterranean, and visited nearly all 
the countries of Europe on her way home, 
Visitors to this office will be interested in 
a fine photograph of Mrs. Mary B. Whit- 
ing, sitting on her piazza, serene and dig- 
nified, with the WoMAN’s JouRNAL in her 
hand. As Mrs. Whiting bas been, from ill 
health, unable to leave home for some 
time, this excellent picture is the more 
valued. Mrs. Fanny Bullock Workman, 
daughter of the late ex-Gov. Bullock, is 
in Boston for a short time. Mrs. Work- 
man and her husband, Dr. Workman, 
have done some wonderful mountain 
climbing. Mrs. Workman gave a lec- 
ture at Huntington Hall before the Ap- 
palachian Club, on Oct. 5, called ‘First 
Exploration of the great Chogo Loongma 
Glacier, and other High Ascents in the 
Mustagh Range.’’ The second, called 
**Record Ascents in the Northwest Hima- 
laya,’’ comes to-night. Mrs. Mabel Craft 
Deering, once the brilliant editor of the 
San Francisco Sunday Chronicle, made us 
a brief call, looking remarkably well in 
her maternal dignity. Mrs. Deering says 
that at the Foundling Hospital, out on 
the Point Lobos Road, young girls are 
given a two years’ training for the care of 
infants, so that inexperienced mothers 
may avail themselves of the latest results 
of science—and baby Francesca profits by 
this trained service. Mrs. Ordway, of 
New Orleans has been here; and one whom 
we have not seen for many a day, Miss E. 
U. Yates, a most convincing speaker and 
worker for suffrage, until a severe injary, 
a broken leg, sent her into retirement a 





a 
few years ago. Miss Yates has had up. 
usual trial of her courage, for last winter 
she slipped on the ice and broke the other 
leg in two places! Apparently she had 
broken all that could break. “It is lucky 
you aren’t a quadruped,” I said. “Org 
centipede!’’ she cheerily replied. 

Mrs. Mary Bentley Thomas, of Mary- 
land, a welcome visitor, came on to at. 
tend the Peace Congress; and Friend An- 
gelina Ricketson, formerly an active mem. 
ber of the New Bedford League. Mrs, 
Elizabeth Smith Miller and her daughter 
Miss Anne Miller, are at the Lenox. Mrs, 
Henry Blancbard and Miss Blanchard, 
formerly of Maine, came in; alsu Rey. 
Mr. Canfield of Woodstock, Vt., and Mra. 
Rachel Bailey of Grand Kapids, Mich, 
Mrs. Laura E. Richards, who is as delight. 
ful as her books, called for a moment; 
and her distinguished mother, Mrs. Howe, 
has shed on us the light of her counte. 
nance, Cc. W. 


——_-* 








SECRETARY HAY ON PEACE. 


Hon, John Hay, Secretary of State, said 
at the opening of the International Paace 
Congress in Boston on Oct, 3: 


I esteem it a great honor and privilege 
to be allowed to extend to you the wel. 
come of the government and the peuple of 
the United States of America on this 
memorable and auspicious occasion. 

No time could be more fitting tor this 
gathering of a pariiament of peace thag 
tu-day, when at the other end of the 
world the thunder of a destructive and 
sanguinary war is deafening the nations 
while here we are prepariog tu settie the 
question of a vast transter of power by an 
appeal to reason and orderly procedure, 
under the sanction of a law implicitly ac. 
cepted by $0,000,000 peopie. 

No place could be mure suitable than 
this high-hearted city, which has been for 
nearly 300 years the bittuplace aud the 
home of every idea of progress and en- 
lightenment which has germinated iu the 
western werld, ‘To bid you welcome to 
the home of Vane, of Winthrop, of Adams, 
of Channing and Emerson, is to give you 
the freedom of no mean city, to make you 
partakers of a spiritual inheritance witb. 
out which, with all our opulence, we 
should be poor indeed. 

It is true that this great commonwealth 
has sought, with the sword, peace under 
liberty. We confess that mauy wars have 
left their traces in the pages of its history 
and its literature; art has adorned the 
public places of this stately town with the 
statues of its heroic sons, But the domi- 
nant note of its highest culture, its most 
persistent spirit, has been that rig hteous- 
uess which exalteth a vation, that obedi- 
euce to the inner light which leads along 
the paths of peace. 

And the policy of the nation at large, 
which owes so much of its civic spirit te 
the founders of New England, has been 
in the main a policy of peace. During the 
120 years of our independent existeuce we 
have had but three wars with the outside 
world, though we have had a wost griev- 
ous and dolorous struggle with our own 
people. We have had, | think, a greater 
relative immunity from war than any of 
our neighbors. 

All our greatest men have been earnest 
advocates of peace. The very men who 
founded our liberties with the mailed 
hand detested and abborred war as the 
most futile and ferocious of human fol- 
lies. Franklin and Jefferson repeatedly 
denounced it—the one with all the en- 
ergy of his rhetoric, the other with the 
lam bent fire of his wit. 

But not our philosophers alone—our 
fighting men have seen at close quarters 
how hideous is the face of war. Washing- 
ton said, “My tirst wish is to see this 
plague to mankind banished from the 
earth,’’ and agaiu he said, *‘We bave ex- 
perienced enough of its evils in this coun- 
try to know that it should not be wanton- 
ly or unnecessarily entered upon.” 

There is no discordant note in the utter- 
ances of our must eminent soldiers ou this 
subject. The most famous utterance of 
Gen, Grant—the one which wii! linger 
longest in the memories of men—was the 
prayer of bis war-weary heart, **Let us 
have peace.’’ Sherman reached the acme 
of his marvellous gift of epigram when he 
said, ‘‘War is bell.””,) Aud Abrabam Lin- 
colo, after the four terrible years in which 
he had directed our vast armies and navies, 
uttered on the threshold of eternity the 
fervent and touching aspiration that ‘the 
mighty scourge of war might speedily 
pass away.”’ 

There has been no solution of continuity 
in the sentiments of our Presidents on 
this subject up to this day. McKialey 
deplored with every pulse of his honest 
and kindly heart the advent of the war 
which he had hoped might not come in 
his day, and gladly hailed the earliest 
moment for making peace; and President 
Roosevelt has the same tireless energy i0 
the work of concord that he displayed 
when he sought peace and pursued it 0B 
the field of battle. 

No Presidents in our history have been 
so faithful and so efficient as the last two 
in the cause of arbitration and of every 
peaceful settlement of differences. I med, 
tion them together because their work has 
been harmonious and consistent. We 
hailed with joy the generous initiative of 
the Russian Emperor, and sent to the 
conference at The Hague the best mee 
we had in our civic and military life. 

When The Hague court lay apparently 
wrecked at the beginning of its voyas% 
threatened with death before it had fairly 
begun to live, it was the American govera- 
ment which gave it the breath of life by 
inviting the republic of Mexico to share 
our appeal to its jurisdiction; and the 
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second case brought before it was at the 
jpstance Of Mr. Roosevelt, who declined 
jn its favor the high honor of arbitrating 
gp affair of world-wide importance. 

1 beg you to believe it is not by way of 
poastirg that I recall these incidents to 

our minds; it is rather as a profession of 
faith in @ cause which the present admin- 
istration has deeply at heart that I ask 
you to remember, in the deliberations 
upon which you are entering, the course 
to which the American government is 

jJedved, and which it has steadily pursued 
for the last seven years. 

It is true that inthese seven years we have 
pad 100 days of war—but they put an end 
forever to bloodshed which had lasteda 
generation. We landed a few platoons of 
marines on the isthmus last year; but that 
act closed without a shot a sanguinary 
succession of trivial wars. We marched a 
little army to Pekin; but it was to save 
pot only the beleagured legations, but a 
great imperiled civilization. 

By mingled gentleness and energy, to 
wbich most of the world beyond our bor- 
ders has done justice, we have given to the 
Philippines, if not peace, at least a nearer 
approach to it than they have had with- 
in the memory of men. 


If our example is worth anything to the 
world, we have given it in the vital mat- 
ter of disarmament. We have brought 
away from the far east 55,000 soldiers 
wh: se work was done, and have sent them 
pack to the fields of peaceful activity. 
We have reduced our army to its mini- 
mum of 60,000 men; in fact we may say 
we have no army, but in place of onea 
pucieus for drill and discipline. We have 
three-fourths of one soldier for every 
thousand of the population—a proportion 
which if adopted by other powers would 
at once eliminate wars and rumors of 
wars {rom the daily thoughts of the chan- 
celleries of the world. 

But, fixed as our tradition is, clear as is 
our purpose in the direction of peace, no 
country is permanently immune to war so 
long a8 the desire and the practice of 
peace are not universal. If we quote 
Washington as an advocate of peace, it is 
but fair also. to quote him where he says, 
“To be prepared for war is one of the 
most effectual means of preserving peace,” 
And at another time he said: ‘'To an act- 
ive external commerce the protection of 
a naval force is indispensable. To secure 
respect to a neutral flag requires a naval 
force organized and ready to vindicate it 
from insult or aggression.”’ 

To acknowledge the existence of an 
evil is not to support or approve it; but 
the facts must be faced. Human history 
is ove long, desolate story of bloodshed. 
All the arts unite in the apparent con- 
spiracy to give precedence to the glory of 
arms. Demosthenes and Pericles adjured 
the Athenians by the memory of their 
battles. Horace boasted that he had been 
a soldier, non sine gloria, 

Even Milton, in that sublime sonnet 
where he said ‘**Peace hath her victo- 
ries no less than war,’ also mentioned 
among the godly trophies of Cromwell 
“Darwent’s stream with blood of Scots 
imbrued,”’ 

In almost every sermon and hymn we 
hear in our churches the imagery of war 
and battle is used. We are charged to 
fight the good fight of faith; we are to 
sail through bloody seas to win the prize. 
The Christian soldier is constantly mar- 
shaled to war. Not only in our habits 
and customs, but in our daily speech and 
inour inmost thoughts we are beset by 
the obsession of conflict and mutual de- 
struction. It is like the law of sin in the 
members to which the greatest of the 
apostles refers: “Who shall deliver us 
from the body of this death?”’ 





lam speaking to those who recognize 
the lamentable state of things, and who 
yet do not accept it or submit to it, and 
who hope that through the shadow of 
this night we shall sweep into a younger 
day. How is this great deliverance to be 
accom plished? 

We have all recently read that wonder- 
ful sermon on war by Count Tolstoy, in 
which a spirit of marvellous lucidity and 
fire, absolutely detached from _ geo- 
graphical or political conditions, speaks 
the word as it has been given him to speak 
it, and as no otber living man could have 
done. As you read, with an aching heart, 
his terrible arraignment of war, feeling 
thatas a man you are partly responsible 
for ail human atrocities, you wait with 
impatience for the remedy he shall pro- 
pose, and you find it is—religion. 

Yes, that is the remedy. If all would 
do right nobody would do wrong—noth- 
ing is plainer. It is a counsel of perfec- 
tion, satisfactory to prophets and saints, 
to be reached in God’s good time. But 
you are here to consult together to seo 
whether the generation now alive may not 
do something to hasten the coming of the 
acceptable day, the appearance on earth 
of the beatific vision. 

If we cannot at once make peace and 
g00d will the universal rule and practice 
of nations, what can we do to approxi- 
Mate this condition? What measures can 
We now take which may lead us at least 
4 little distance toward the wished-for 
goal? 

I bave not come to advise you; I have 
20 sucht ambitious pretensions. I do not 
‘ven aspire to take part in your deliber- 
ations, But I am authorized to assure 
you that the American government ex- 
tends to you a cordial and sympathetic 
Welcome, and shares to the utmost the 
» so and purpose in which you have 

et. 


The President, so long as he remains in 
Power, has no thought of departing from 
the traditions bequeathed us by the great 
‘oldiers aud statesmen of our early his- 
ory, which have been strictly followed 

Wing the last seven years. We shall 
‘Ontinue to advocate, aud to carry into 
tect as far as practicable, the principle 
of the arbitration of such questions as 





| may not be settled through diplomatic 


negotiations. 

We have already done much in this di- 
rection; we shall hope to do much more. 
The President is now considering the ne- 
gotiation of treaties of arbitration with 
such of the European powers as desire 
them, and hopes to lay them before the 
Senate next winter; and finally, the Presi- 
dent has, only afew days ago, promised 
in response to the request of the Inter- 
parliamentary Union to invite the nations 
toa second conference at The Hague, to 
continue the beneficent work of the con- 
ference of 1899. 

Unhappily we can not foresee in the 
immediate future the cessation of wars 
upon the earth. We ought, therefore, to 
labor constantly for the mitigation of the 
horrors of war, especially todo what we 
can to lessen the sufferings of those who 
have no part in the struggle. This has 
been one of the most warmly cherished 
wishes of the last two administrations. I 
make no apology for reading you a para- 
graph from the message which President 
Roosevelt sent to Congress last December: 

‘There seems good ground for the belief 
that there bas been a real growth among 
the civilized nations of a sentiment which 
will permit a gradual substitution of other 
methods than the method of war in the 
settlement of disputes. 

“It is not pretended that as yet we are 
near a position in which it will be possible 
wholly to prevent war, or that a just re- 
gard for national interest and honor will 
in all cases permit of the settlement of 
international disputes by arbitration; but 
by a mixture of prudence and firmness 
with wisdom we think it is possible to do 
away with much of the provocation and 
excuse for war, and at least in many cases 
to substitute some other and more rational 
method for the settlement of disputes. 
The Hague court offers so good an exam- 
ple of what can be done in the direction 
of such settlement that it should be en- 
couraged in every way. 

“Further steps should be taken. In 
President McKinley’s annual message of 
Dec, 5, 1898, he made the following rec- 
ommendations: 

‘**The experiences of the last year bring 
forcibly home to us a sense of the burdens 
and waste of war. We desire, in common 
with most civilized nations, to reduce to 
the lowest possible point the damage sus- 
tained in time of war by peaceable trade 
and commerce, It is true we may suffer 
in such cases less than other communi- 
ties, but all nations are damaged more or 
less by the state of uneasiness and appre- 
hension into which an outbreak of hostil- 
ities throws the entire commercial world. 


‘***It should be our object, therefore, to 
minimize, so far as practicable, this inevi- 
table loss and disturbance. This purpose 
can probably best be accomplished by an 
international agreement to regard all pri- 
vate property at sea as exempt from cap- 
ture or destruction by the forces of bel- 
ligerent powers. The U.S. government 
has for many years advocated this humane 
and beneficent principle, and is now in a 
position to recommend it to other powers 
without the imputation of selfish motives. 
I therefore suggest for your consideration 
that the executive be authorized to corre- 
spond with the governments of the princi- 
pal maritime powers, with a view of in- 
corporating into the permanent law of 
civilized nations the principle of the ex- 
emption of all private property at sea, not 
contraband of war, from capture or de- 
struction by belligerent powers.’”’ 

The President urged this beneficent 
scheme with an earnestness which gained 
the willing attention of Congress, already 
predisposed to it in spirit, and on April 
28 of this year he was able to approve a 
joint resolution of both houses recom- 
mending that the ‘‘President endeavor to 
bring about an understanding among the 
principal maritime powers with a view of 
incorporating into the permanent law of 
civilized nations the priaciple of the ex- 
emption of all private property at sea, not 
contraband of war, from capture or de- 
struction by belligerents.” 

lt has not been thought advisable by 
the President during the past summer to 
call the attention of the powers toa project 
which would necessarily be regarded by 
two of them, and possibly by otuers, with 
reference to its bearing upon the deplora- 
ble conflict now raging in the far East. 
But as we earnestly pray that the return 
of peace may not be long delayed between 
the two nations, to both of which we are 
bound by so many historic ties, we may 
confidently look forward at no distant day 
to inviting the attention of the nations to 
this matter, and we hope we may have 
the powerful influence of this great organ- 
ization in gaining their adherence. 

The time allotted to me is at an end. I 
can only bid you Godspeed in your work. 
The task you have set yourselves, the 
purpose to which you are devoted, have 
won the praise of earth and the blessing 
of heaven since the morning of time. 

The noblest of all the beatitudes is the 
consecration promised the peace-makers, 
Even if in our time we may not win the 
wreath of olive; even if we may not hear 
the golden clamor of the trumpets cele- 
brating the reign of universal aud endur- 
ing peace, it is something to have desired 
it, to have worked for it in the measure 
of our forces. And if you now reap no 
visible guerdon of your labors, the peace 
of God that passes understanding will be 
your all-sufficient reward. 





SARAH M. SEVERANCE. 

The birthday of Miss Sarah M. Sever- 
ance, Sept. 22, was celebrated as ‘‘Fran- 
chise Day’’ by the California W. C. T. U. 

For years Miss Severance has been 
Franchise Superintende.t of the Califor- 
nia W. C. T. U., and has edited a suffrage 
department in the Pacific Ensign. To 





her tireless efforts, year in and year out, 
is due a considerable degree of the growth 
of suffrage sentiment in California. 

F. M. A. 


LETTER FROM MRS. SEWALL. 

Mrs. May Wright Sewall, chairman of 
the Committee on Peace and Arbitration 
of the International Council of Women, 
was to have presided at the women’s peace 
meeting, but was unavoidably absent. She 
sent a letter to be read, containinga good 
practical suggestion, which was received 
with applause. Mrs. Sewall said in part: 

“Friends and Colleagues of many Na- 
tionalities:—It is with profound regret 
that I am obliged to deny myself the great 
honor of presiding on Oct. 5, 

“Believing in education as the only 
method by which nations can be brought 
into relations to one another compatible 
with the Golden Rule, the International 
Council has asked each of the affiliated 
National Councils to instruct its commit- 
tee on Peace and Arbitration to make a 
rigid examination of all text-books on the 
history of their own country which are 
studied in its schools, with a view to as- 
certaining how far the relative importance 
of war in the development of a country 
and the relative glory of military achieve- 
ment are exaggerated. It is believed that 
modern history as taught in most countries 
results in the development of vain»glorious 
regard for one’s own and in resentment 
and hatred toward other nations. It is 
impossible that any buta false patriotism 
shall come from the study of such text- 
books. It is impossible that children 
whose minds have been fed on distortion 
shall as men and women see historical 
events in their true light and just propor- 
tions. 

“I dare not weary you with any pro 
tracted appeal. One who is absent has 
little claim to the privileges of the plat- 
form. I, however, hope that one result of 
your meeting may be the permanent 
recognition of both individual women and 
organizations of women, national and in- 
ternational, in future Peace and Arbitra- 
tion Congresses. In order that the work 
of women in such Congresses may be ef- 
fective, it seems important that there 
should be some permanency of union in 
the interim of Congresses. I wish, there- 
fore, that you might consider the ques- 
tion of a committee which would enable 
the women who are united in this Con- 
gress to continue their influence after its 
dissolution. I do not know that there 
are among our foreign delegates, except 
from China and India, any women who 
come from countries in which National 
Councils are not already formed; but, as 
chairman of the Peace and Arbitration 
Committee of the International Council, I 
seek aid from this Congress through the 
committee that I have indicated. If you 
approve investigation with a view to se- 
curing text-books in history which shall 
give to the records of war merely their 
proportionate amount of space as com- 
pared with other factors in national de- 
velopment, and which shall expunge all 
that tends to augment arrogance, and to 
stimulate hate, I ask that a committee be 
formed, instructed to codperate with the 
Committee of the International Council 
in this great labor.’’ 

PHILANTHROPIES AT THE FAIR. 

Rarely, if ever before, have philanthro- 
pies and forward movements occupied so 
large a space in a commercial fair as they 
do in the fair now going on in the Me- 
chanics’ Building, Boston. 

The Massachusetts branch of the Na- 
tional Consumers’ League has an attrac- 
tive exhibit in charge of Miss Jessie F. 
Beale, which illustrates the beneficial re- 
sults of its efforts against the sweatshops. 

In a pretty booth, radiant with yellow, 
the Sunshine Society carries on its help- 
ful work. The W. C. T. U. dispenses lit- 
erature and ice-water. The aims of the 
trade school for girls, recently established 
in Boston by the Massachusetts Associa- 
tion of Women Workers, are presented. 
The women’s clubs keep open house, and 
show work from the Model School in 
Georgia, which is supported by the Mas- 
sachusetts Federation. 

In the Forestry Section, presided over 
by Mrs. Marion A. MacBride, president 
of the Arlington Heights Protective Asso- 
ciation, are shown practical implements 
and methods for the destruction of the 
gypsy and brown-tail moths. Here, on 
Forestry Day this week, the necessity of 
taking active measures for the preserva- 
tion of the forests was presented by Mr. 
Bowditch of the State Board of Agricul- 
ture, Mr. Cyrus’ Dallin, the sculptor, Mr. 
Haskell, and others. All these are appro- 
priately in the ‘*‘Woman’s Department.” 

In the main hall, near the “Children’s 
Department,’ the Massachusetts Associa 
tion for Promoting the Interests of the 
Adult Blind demonstrates its metbods 
whereby blind men and women are ena- 
bled to earn their own living in whole or 
in part. 





The Boston Association for the Relief 
and Control of Tuberculosis shows how 
it is carrying on its crusade, and the 
Young Woman’s Charitable Association 
bas an exhibit for the benefit of its Free 
Home for Consumptives. 

In addition to helping and encouraging 
all these enterprises for human and civic 
betterment, the United Commercial Trav- 
ellers’ Fair has fitted up, free of expense, 
a large space in the Woman’s Department 
for the sale and exhibit of the work of 
“Shut-Ins’’ and other women unable to 
place their wares upon the public market. 
About one hundred and fifty women are 
represented in this exhibit, consisting of 
water colors, china painting, needlework, 
fancy articles, jelly and canned fruit. Un 
der the auspices of the Fair management, 
Mrs. Inez E. Fox, of the New England 
Woman's Press Association, bas collected 
this work and has dealt directly with the 
women who produced it. 

Oct. 6 was ‘Good Government Day,”’ in 
charge of the Boston E. 8S. A. for Good 
Government, with addresses by Jane Ad- 
dams, Miss Sheriff Bain of New Zealand, 
and Mrs. W. P. Byles of England. 

Among the forward movements which 
will be represented on special days are 
Peace, Civil Service Reform, Child Labor, 
and Public Health. 

Special days for the coming week are 
as follows: 

Oct. 10, Mothers’ and Fathers’ Club, 
Mrs. Estelle M. H. Merrill presiding. 

Oct. 11, Woman’s Health Club, Miss 
Edith M. Whitmore, president. A. M., 
Miss Millicent L. Sears, of the Woman’s 
Educational and Industrial Union will 
speak on ‘Dietetics and Pure Food.”’ 
P. M., ‘*Fresh Air, its Relation to Health,”’ 
Dr. Jermayne; *‘Care of Teeth,’’ Alice M. 
Steeves, D.D.S.; ‘“*A Physician’s Place in 
the Community,’’ Dr. Charles J. Banks. 
Evening, ‘Health through Exercise,”’ il- 
lustrated lecture by Miss Violet I. Wel- 
lington. 

Oct, 12, Arts and Crafts, Miss Helen A, 
Whittier, president Massachusetts Fed 
eration. 

Oct. 138, Grocers’ Day, Mrs. Inez E. 
Fox, hostess. Speakers, Mr. Paul Pierce, 
Superintendent Pure Food Exhibits St. 
Louis Fair; Mr. Dowse of N. E Grocer; 
Mr. Whitaker, milk-inspector. ‘The Re 
lations of Employer and Employee” will 
be treated by Rev. Mr. Bush of Chelsea. 

Oct. 14, Grand Army and Woman’s Re- 
lief Corps. 

Oct. 15, Woman’s Christian Temperance 
Union. Reception to Mrs. Mary A. Liv- 
ermore, who will be greeted by over 200 
children of the Loyal Temperance Legion. 
Mrs. Katherine Lente Stevenson, State 
president, and Mrs, Ella A, Gleason will 
speak, F, M.A, 
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IN MEMORIAM. 


MRS. JANE LINCOLN O’BRION, 


The death of Mrs, Jane Lincoln O’ Brion, 
which occurred recently in California, 
takes from the Maine Woman Suffrage 
Association one of its oldest and most 
beloved members. 

As secretary, as member of our execu- 
tive committee, and later as vice president 
at large,—an office which she held until 
she left the State, three years since,—she 
gave through ber long life untiring service 
to the equal suffrage cause, 

Mrs. O’Brion was born in Cornish, Me., 
eighty-three years ago. Her father, Cot- 
ton Lincoln, was one of Maine’s prosper- 
ous merchants, and gave to bis daughter 
every advantage of education in the best 
schools of her native town and in the city 
of Portland. 

Marrying at eighteen Mr. W. D. O’Brion 
of Cornish, Jane for many years made 
that town the centre of her far-reaching 
activities. The Cornish Library she was 
instrumental in establishing, and was for 
years its faithful librarian. 

She had two children—Dr. O’Brion, of 
Groveton, N. H., and a daughter who be 
came the wife of Dr. Southard, of San 
Francisco, with whom she spent the last 
three years of her life. 

Mrs. O’Brion’s broad culture, liberal 
faith, and active sympathies, while mak- 
ing her a most efficient worker in every 
movement for the welfare of humanity, 
ever endeared her to her friends and asso- 
ciates. Her memory is to them a priceless 
possession, Lyp1A J. BurGEss. 





NOTES AND NEWS. 


The recent movement for the encourage- 
ment of American Art is represented in 
the Art Gallery at the Fair, Mechanics’ 
Building. The exhibit consists of select- 
ed paintings by American artists. Some 
of the best work is contributed by women, 

Most of the memorial articles on Sena- 
tor Hoar omit to mention equal suffrage 
among the reforms of which he was a life- 
long advocate. We publish this week 
several extracts from his public addresses 
on tbis question. Mr. Hoar’s great speech, 
‘‘Woman Suffrage Essential to a True Re- 
public,”’ can be ordered from the Massa- 
chusetts W. S. A., 6 Mariboro’ Street, Bos- 
ton, at 30 cents per 100, post-paid. 








EXCURSION TO ALBANY, HUDSON RIVER 
AND NEW YORK CITY FOR $5.00. 
Thursday, Oct. 13, is the date of the 
celebrated $5 Autumnal Excursion over 
the Boston and Albany R. R., the Hudson 
River Steamers, the Fall River Line to 
Boston, arriving Saturday or Sunday. 
Stop over in New York to Oct. 25 for $2 
extra. From stations west of Boston, 
Oct. 12. Send for descriptive leaflet. A, 
S. Hanson, Gen, Pass. Agent, Boston. 








WANTED.—A position as companion to in- 
valid or elderly person by a lady of middle age, 
former teacher, cultivated, companionable, ex- 
perienced in reading aloud in English or French, 
able to have charge of house a: d servants, Ad- 
dress T, E. A., WUMAN’s JOURNAL, 





AUTHOR’S MANUSCRIPT typewritten and 
prepared for the press, Metaphysical and psycho- 
logicai work a specialty, Ditticult penmanship is 
accurately rendered, and the workmanship al- 
ways of the be-t, Will revise and arrange all 
details if desired, Address Miss LORAINE FOoL- 
LETT, 22 Munroe 8t., Somerville Mass, 








Tremont Turkish 


BATHS 


A. LUNDIN, Proprietor. 


176 Tremont Street, 


Under Tremont Theatre. 
Telephone Oxford 625. 
The Handsomest and Most Complete 
Bath in America. 
HOURS FOR BATHERS: 


LADIES—From 9 A. M. to1 P.M, 
week days. Sundays from 1.30 P. M. 
to 6.30 P. M. 


GENTLEMEN—From 1 P. M. and 
all night week days. Sundays till 1 
P. M. and after 8.30 P. M. 


Single Baths, $1; Six Tickets, $5. 
Always Open on Holidays. 
Private Room, with Bath, $2. 


1a Cut this advertisement out for 
reference. 


WESTOVER & FOSS 


(Successors to HARVEY BLUNT.) 


Caterers 
and Confectioners. 
WEDDING AND COLLEGE SPREADS 


A SPECIALTY. 


175 TREMONT STREET, 
BOSTON. 


Telephone 445 4 Tremont. 


World’s Fair Visitors 


May engage pleasant, airy rooms 
in private family, desirable resi- 
dence portion of St. Louis; gas, 
bath, etc. Breakfast served if de- 
sired. Through car at end of 
block for Main Entrance to Fair 
Grounds; time only 10 minutes. 
Reasonable terms. For particu- 
lars, address 
INA LIGHT TAYLOR, 
(Former Secretary lowa E. 8S. A.) 
Care 1406 Mo, Trust Building, 
Sr. Louts, Mo. 


TO LET. 


Comfortable furnished rooms in house 
No. 19 Claremont Park, near Columbus 
Avenue. Apply to 

MRS. VEAZIE, 
19 Claremont Park, Boston. 



































and Belts. : 





E are ready to show our new Fashions 


in Ladies’ Gloves, 


Miss M. F. FISK, 144 Tremont St. 












Veils, Neckwear 
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A VISION OF PEACE. 


BY WALLACE RICE. 





Fitly one dies for his country, sweet is the 
death she bestows; 
Glad is the red field of battle, gaily the bright 
trumpet blows; 
Forth as a bride to her bridegroom, Death to 
the warrior goes. 


Bitter the long life of duty seeking no laurels 
nor pay, 

Striving with foes of the Nation grasping her 
honor as prey, 

Glanced at askance by his fellows, walking 
the long, narrow way. 


Gallant the charge and the onslaught, cheer. 
ing together to go; 

Silent and lonely the warfare 'gainst an in- 
sidious foe: 

Glory and death are the soldier's; hatred 
and life others know. 


Fighting America's battles whether by land 
or by sea, 

Who could be less than a hero under that 
Flag of the Free? 

Read«f, and cherish, and love them—such 
are the men all would be. 


Treason is death in the army, death's for the 
enemy's spy: 

Think you no André nor Arnold dwells 
within sight of your eye? 

Pertidy toward great ideals, that you must 
strike till you die! 


Vigilance, ceaseless, eternal, ever was Lib- 
erty 8 price: 

If you are slaves ’t was your fathers left you 
to slavish device ; 

Would you make slaves of your children? 
Sleep for a time—’t will suflice. 


Truth is the right of your country: Lie, and 
she lies to your grief; 

Honor, and thatis your country’s: Bribe, and 
you bribe her as lief; 

Honesty, that is yourcountry’s: Thieve, and 
she, too, is a thief. 


Too much the world thinks on Dives: Heark- 
en to Lazarus, too— 

All of his sores are his country’s: Heal them 
if you would be true— 

Heal them, or share an infection you and 
your children must rue. 


Never was minted a dollar equal in worth to 
a tear, 

Never success worth the baving gained 
through another soul’s fear: 

Smiles mark the highway to triumph when 
a man’s title is clear. 


Still at the eye of the needle Selfishness 
struggles his fill. 

No man may serve God and Mammon: Love 
—Love alone—is God's will. 

Scourged were the changers of money— 
Greed stands the root of all ill. 


No end can justify evil—Piety, Culture and 
State 

Stand as accursed for ever, else on Jehovah 
must wait; 

Think you for “civilization’’ God will his 
justice abate? 


Dear is the thought of the Nation; dearer is 
Freedom to me; 

Dearest of all through the ages, Truth, that 
alone makes us free: 

Verity, Liberty, Country, grant 
union to see! 


us their 


Plant high the Cross on the hill-top, thither 
in humbleness strive! 

Offer no children to Mammon—luxury lets 
no man thrive; 

Feed not our bravest to Moloch—must the 
unfittest survive? 


Ever is war deed for savage, born of the an- 
cestral taint. 

Slay? So do beasts that shall perish: Where 
is man’s godlike restraint? 

Leave them their teeth and their talons; 
leave him the fight of the saint! 


Brave are the victorsin combat: brave were 
the conquered as well. 

Valor sits close by the dying; valor the liv- 
ing, too, spell. 

Courage far finer than carnage Peace, serene, 
smiling, can tell. 


Beaten our swords into ploughshares, fort- 
resses turned into schools, 

Cavalry tilling the prairie,infantry busy with 
tools, 

Navies deep laden with bounty—thus fair 
America rules. 


Throughout the breadth of the Union hap- 
piness all the day long, 

Ever a hope for the nations, everywhere 
music and song, 

Always our stars the world’s conscience, 
stripes against tyrants and wrong. 


Day of Good Will, speed your coming! Jus- 
tice and Mercy, increase! 

Love for the loveless, grow mighty! 
for the hatefullest, cease! 

So shall Man win his last battle, led by the 


Christ who is Peace. 
—The Commons. 


Hate 
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Milly. 


‘J guess poor Jim will have to go with- 
out his supper to-night,’ said Widow 
Hosmer, as she peered anxiously out into 
the bleak, rainy twilight. ‘‘Pete has 
sprained his leg so, slipping down out of 
the hay-loft, that he can’t take a step on 
jit, and I s’pose you and I will have to 
finish the chores, Milly.’’ 

“All right, mother. I can milk old 
Speckle as well as not; and then we have 
only to close up things for the night. 





Pete managed to get the hay down before 
he got himself done; but I do think he is 
the most awkward, unlucky creature that 
we ever had on the place. Here it isn’t a 
week since he almost cut his thumb off, 
and it’s a mercy he didn’t burn the house 
down yesterday, when he went and start- 
ed the great fire in the fireplace without 
ever taking the boards off the chimney!”’ 

**Yes, that’s so; he does seem a bit un- 
balanced, but I feel sorry for the poor 
fellow. He’s groaning dreadful with his 
leg. I gave him some liniment for it, and 
he went to his room. And now comes 
this dispatch from Jim, and no one to go 
to the station with his lunch.”’ 

‘‘Never mind, mother, we'll fix it some- 
how,” answered pretty, brown-eyed Milly, 
as she bustled about, putting on her 
waterproof and overshoes, preparatory to 
finishing the chores; and the darkness 
hid the rosy|flush with which she said, as 
the first tinkling streams of milk made 
music in the tin pail: ‘Mother, I believe 
I can carry Jim’s lunch down to him my- 
self!"’ 

‘Mercy, Milly! I’d never dare to let 
you—the night so dark and the road so 
long and lonely! No, indeed, child; Jim 
would never allow it.’’ 

“I know, but it’s too bad for the poor 
fellow to go;without his supper this cold, 
bleak night, and I know every inch of 
the way with my eyes shut.”’ 

Mrs. Hosmer shivered a little as she 
drew her shawl closer against the keen, 
autumn blast, and one could see that her 
resolution wavered a little. 

“A cup ofznice, hot coffee from home 
would seem sort of cheerful to him,’’ she 
said, in a meditative tone, ‘‘and it’s proper 
kind of you to make the offer, child; but 
I doubt it’s |being safe for you going so 
far alone.”’ 

‘No one would be likely to be out such 
a night as this, unless it should be some 
of the neighboring farmers, and even if 
there were, the darkness would hide me.”’ 

“I’m afraid to let you go, Milly. I’ve 
heard of tramps, and—”’ 

“I'll telljyou,,mother, I'll take Jim’s 
revolver! He left it in his room the last 
time he was at home.”’ 

‘Well,’ began Mrs. Hosmer, doubtful- 
ly, “though you’d never dare to use it.”’ 

‘Yes, I would, if I really néeded to,” 
responded, Milly; ‘tso let us call it set- 
tled, and go in and get something nice 
put up for lunch.” 

Really pleased in her maternal heait for 
this regard for her son’s comfort, Mrs. 
Hosmer gave a reluctant consent; for Jim 
was her only and almost idolized child, 
little Milly being only the daughter of 
a dear, dead ,friend, whose child Mrs. 
Hosmer had gladly taken to her home and 
heart. 

The farm was small, and Jim detested 
farmiog, 80 a man was always employed 
on the place, while ambitious Jim risked 
life and limb as an engineer. He was now 
a handsome, stalwart fellow of twenty- 
six, whose broad shoulders, bronzed face, 
and merry eyes were secretly enshrined 
in Milly’s heart as her ideal of all that 
was noble and manly. Jim, too, had an 
ideal, and often, as he sat waiting on his 
engine, he pictured a future fireside to 
which he could turn for rest instead of to 
his barren boarding-house, and the wo- 
man’s face that always smiled his welcome 
was wonderfully like the little picture of 
Milly that he carried in the pocket of his 
blue flannel shirt. Many a time the en- 
gine light shone over the sweet face as it 
lay on his grimy palm in intervals of work, 
and Jim would whisper softly, ‘‘By and 
by, little girl,’’ as he carefully slipped it 
back, 

Working faithfully and steadily, secret- 
ly laying the foundation of that ideal 
home, Jim had gained the respect and 
confidence of his employers and was on 
the road to promotion. But his work 
now was somewhat varied, and when the 
busy season came and freight was mov- 
ing freely, he often ran a ‘‘wild train” 
through Rockfisld, as the little place was 
called, where a station had been erected 
for the accommodation of the surround- 
ing farmers. 

On these occasions he generally sent 
home a dispatch, as in the present case, 
and on his return found a tempting lunch 
waiting his coming, and sometimes, if the 
weather was fine, got a glimpse of Milly 
and his mother and a moment’s chat. His 
dispatch to-night read: 

Run through Rockfield to-night just 
ahead of ten o’clock express, reaching 
there about a quarter of ten. 

“T will start only just in time to get 
there as the train arrives,’ said Milly, as 
they made the coffee and frizzled some 
slices of ham. “If I walk fast I can get 
there in fifteen minutes, and I don’t be 
lieve the coffee can get cold in that time, 
all wrapped up in this big bottle and shut 
up in the pail.”’ 

“You might carry it in a little pail and 
set it on the stove in the station till Jim 
comes,’’ suggested Mrs. Hosmer. 

‘*] don’t believe there would be a fire 
there; and besides, I would rather not go 
in. I can’t bear Tom Kennedy’s compli- 





ments or company. I shall just stop un- 
der the porch till the train comes, and 
then I can hand Jim the luncb pail and 
slip away before any one notices me.”’ 

‘Maybe that would be best,” assented 
Mrs. Hosmer, who knew how disagreeable 
the attentions of the sandy-haired young 
station agent were to her adopted daugh- 
ter. ‘But, Milly, do take care of your- 
self. Ifanything should Lappen to you, 
I should never forgive myself. I have 
half a mind not to let you go, after all.”’ 

“What! with this for company?’ said 
Milly, gaily, showing the revolver clutched 
tightly under her- waterproof. ‘What a 
foolish mamma! Now good-by! I shall 
be back before you know it.”” And with 
a kiss Milly disappeared in the dismal 
drizzle with a skip, and a good little laugh 
as soon as she was out of sight at the 
thought of seeing Jim. 

Arriving at her destination, she softly 
crept up into the shelter of a deep door- 
way and looked down the track, where 
she expected even now to see the distant 
light of Jim’s engine. But not the faint- 
est gleam was visible. Surprised, she 
crept alung and peered in at the clock 
through the station window. The hands 
pointed to half-past ten. 

‘*That stupid old clock!”’ she exclaimed 
petulantly, as she slipped back to her hid- 
ing-place; ‘‘we might have known it 
would be too fast or too slow; it never 
is right,except by accident. Now Jim’s 
coffee will be as cold as a stone—and I, 
too, for that matter!’’ she added, shiver- 
ing and drawing closer into the corner 
out of the wind. 

But the next moment the sound of low 
voices almost at her side sent her heart 
into her throat, and at the next bound 
her blood flew through her veins like fire. 

‘Don’t turn cussed fool, now,” ex- 
claimed a gruff voice in a hoarse under- 
tone. ‘It’s a little late to turn soft- 
hearted just when the game is ours; and 
Iain’t no hand to put up with no non- 
sense, you know that.”’ 

*T don’t mean nothing—only if I was 
sure there wouldn’t be no woman and lit- 
tle children—especially little children. 
Ever since little Tillie died—” 

‘*Now bottle that!” angrily interrupted 
the other, witha fierce oath. ‘If I’d sup- 
posed you'd ever turn out such a chicken- 
livered coward, I’d seen you starve before 
I'd have taken you intothis. But it’s too 
late now; there is a cool fifty thousand on 
that express to-night, and I'll have it or 
die. You do your part and share the 
plunder, or you back down and I’ll put an 
end to you. But youshan’t stop me—lI’ll 
see to that, Bill.’’ 

‘‘Jest give me a pull at the flask and I’ll 
be all right. I never desert a friend, you 
know that, old fellow.”’ 

“All right, then,’’ said the other, molli- 
fied; “‘let’s get to work. Mike is at his 
post, is he?’’ 

‘*Yes, jest the other side of the build- 
ing. If that station chap sets foot outside 
before we have finished our work, Mike 
will send a bullet into that sorrel top of 
his before you could wink. He will meet 
us at the old oak ten minutes after the 
train is due, and we'll be off. Now let’s 
go up to the cut and get them rocks down 
on to the track mighty lively. There 
ain’t much time to spare.”’ 

As they noiselessly moved away, the 
man’s last whisper rang in Miily’s ears 
like a death-knell. Surely there was not 
“much time to spare!’ Of course, they 
knew nothing of Jim’s train, that would, 
within a few minutes, come rushing into 
the death-trap they were to set. And she 
could give no alarm, The express never 
did more tban slightly slack its speed to 
drop some package on the platform; no 
one was at the station except the sleepy 
agent, all unconscious of the terrible 
guard that stood beside him; long before 
she could get the nearest neighbor, it 
would be too late. All these thoughts 
rushed like lightning through Milly’s dis- 
tracted brain. There was no one to know 
or aid but God and herself. She lifted 
her eyes to the starless sky in mute ap- 
peal, then turned and sped like a deer 
through the darkness toward the spot 
chosen for the dreadful deed. Well was 
it that she knew every step of this ground, 
even the very rocks piled on the edge of 
the rocky gorge, that now were meant for 
the crushing out of human life. Only at 
Jim’s last visit she had walked with him 
to this very spot. Now, as she approached, 
she heard a heavy, grinding sound, and 
the men as they strove to move the heavy 
stones from their beds. 

“By the Eternal! there she comes! they 
have changed the time! Quick, now, 
with this big one!”’ 

Poor Milly! she knew what light was 
drawing so fearfully near. Not the ex- 
press, but the engine of the man she loved 
better than her own life. She drew near 
to the panting, cursing men, till she felt 
as if they could hear her heart beat, then, 
as they cried, ‘‘Now! over with it!’’ she 
breathed, “O, Jim! my darling, my dar!l- 
ing!’’ and fired two shots at the men be- 
fore her. 

A groan and a cry of rage toid her that 





she had not failed in heraim. The train | 


passing swiftly by below her assured her 
that her lover was safe; then she sank 
down in a little quivering heap in the 
darkness. Nothing mattered now. Those 
wretches might find and tear her to 
atoms, if need be; she had saved the man 
she loved, and that was enough. 

But in a moment or two she rallied, as 
the cool rain beat upon her face, and she 
rose softly to her feet. She must see him 
now at all hazards; she must see and tell 
him all, or she could not live. She flew 
over the ground like a mad creature. 
Nothing held her flight until she reached 
the train, where?Jim’s face shone upon 
her from the engine cab, and she fell, with 
a speechless gasp, beside it. Ina moment 
she was in Jim’s’arms, some one brought 
brandy and dropped upon her cold lips, 
and after awhile she heard Jim’s tender 
words as he held and kissed her. Then 
she sat up, pale and trembling, to tell her 
story. 

But the express{stopped that night, and 
when it went on it bore with it the two 
men who had sought to destroy it with its 
precious freight of life, and left a heavy 
purse for brave:Milly, a contribution from 
the grateful passengers. 

On going to the top of the cut the men 
had been found pinioned by the rock that 
they had partly lifted to hurl upon the 
track below. Milly’s bullet had gone 
through the arm of the one called ‘Bill.” 
As his hold relaxed, the heavy rock had 
rolled back uponitheir legs, holding them 
both prisoners. The second man was 
Pete, Mrs. Hosmer’s hired man. Mike 
had disappeared. 

But Milly was the heroine of many a 
day, and when,:soon after, she was about 
to become Jim’s happy wife, she got a sil- 
ver tea service fit for a princess, ‘With 
the gratitude and best wishes of the-—— 
Express Company, for James Hosmer’s 
brave wife.’’—Arthur’s Home Magazine. 


HEROIC WOMAN AMONG RUSSIAN OUT- 
CASTS. 


A young noblewoman of German ex- 
traction is a heroine in behalf of Russia. 
Miss Jennyjvon Meyer belongs to an aris- 
tocratic family of the Baltic provinces. 
At home she possessed everything a girl 
could desire—comfort, wealth, and educa- 
tion. But one day a book, written by the 
late writer, Tscherwof, describing the life 
of the convicts on the island of Sakhalin, 
fell into her hands. From that time her 
peace of mind was atan end. She seemed 
to hear the voices of the unfortunate call- 
ing to her: “Come to us and help.”’ It 
was clear to her that it was her duty to 
go tothat cold spot, and there do work of 
charity. 

Twice a year a ship lands on Sakhalin. 
Its lower deck contains iron cages filled 
with prisoners who have passed through 
a fearful journey, partly through a hot 
equatorial and partly through an icy re- 
gion. Many of these unhappy mortals 
die on the way, while the rest are landed 
on a naked, inhospitable shore. 

After Miss von Meyer had learned the 
profession of a nurse, five years ago, she 
went to Sakhalin. At first she lived in a 
forest among the convicts, most of them 
criminals of the worst kind. But even 
these dregs of society had not lost all hu- 
man feelings. When they beheld the 
young, gentle, cultured woman, they did 
everything to protect her. In the two 
months she spent in the forest she had 
nothing to complain of. The convicts 
went so far as to fasten a sign on a tree: 
‘‘In the presence of the sister, it is forbid- 
den to utter an indecent word.”’ 

Miss von Meyer was not satisfied with 
being merely a nurse. She visited the 
condemned, encouraged them, and gave 
them good advice. In the evening she 
collected the men and women around a 
burning bonfire, and read to them. She 
led a life just like those of the convicts. 
She lived in a hut made of bark, and 
cooked her meals before the door. Once 
when she returned she found a potato sack 
nailed before her door—a gracious atten- 
tion shown her by the convicts. She also 
found occasionally, when she came home, 
fruits and flowers in her dwelling, modest 
gifts, it is true, but which she appreciated 
more than the valuable ones which she 
had received in her former life. 

The released prisoners sometimes were 
worse off than the real convicts. Miss von 
Meyer soon came to the conclusion that 
she needed to obtain work for them as 
well. In her spare hours she studied 
weaving, in order to introduce the trade 
in the island. ' 

Two years after her arrival in Sakhalin, 
Miss von Meyer went to St. Petersburg, 
and returned from there with 2,000 ron- 
bles, 3,000 books, and clothing. She 
rented a home which became the centre 
of her noble activity. But difficulties 
were placed in her way. The rumor was 
spread that she had brought back ?,000,- 
000 roubles, to be distributed among the 
convicts. When it was found that there 
was no truth in the story, it caused great 
disappointment. Many of the unfortu- 











pates did not want to work, 





Without becoming discouraged, Mix. 
von Meyer resumed her activity. She 
went to the starving ones, and endeavored 
to influence them to work for her, At 
first it was only three persons. The oth- 
ers preferred to beg, and to live in misery, 
But when these three workmen showed 
their companions 50 copecks, which, be. 
sides food, each had earned daily, they 
the number of those willing ‘to work 
doubled, trebled, and after two weeks 
there were 80. 

But a further difficulty still confronteg 
Miss von Meyer. What to do with the 
product of her people’s labor? When al. 
most ready to give up her noble enter- 
prise, the commander of a garrison pave 
her a large order. The workmen cvuld 
be again employed. Furthermore wunex- 
pected subsidies arrived, for a rich man in 
St. Petersburg sent her a large sum of 
money. 

At present, and during the war, she has 
found a ready market for her shoes and 
clothing. She has also established on the 
island an orphanage, a consumers’ league, 
and other enterprises which are flourish. 
ing. 

Miss von Meyer is at present in St. 
Petersburg, taking a vacation from her 
arduous labor. She hopes soon to return 
to the island, and is now looking for a 
companion to share her work and respon- 
sibilities. 





WOMEN IN THE CHURCHES. 

The Universalist State Convention of 
New Hampshire, which has just held its 
annual convention at Nashua, passed the 
following resolution by a unanimous 
vote: 

To the end that the superior moral and 
spiritual power of woman may be given 
its legitimate influence for the promotion 
of the public weal, and justice and equal. 
ity be established in the land, we ask, 
and will labor for, the political enfran. 
chisement of the women of our State and 
nation, and we particularly ask the next 
Legislature of the State to grant the right 
of suffrage to women in municipal affairs, 
believing that the cause of temperance, of 
political morality and municipal progress 
and good order would be vastly promoted 
thereby. 

Mrs. Mary B. Randall of Woodsville 
was elected secretary for the coming year, 


The First Universalist Church of Hing- 
ham, Mass., which has rejoiced in having 
Rev. Florence Kollock Crooker as a “‘sup- 
ply’’ the past summer, celebrated on Sept. 
9th, the seventy-fifth anniversary of the 
dedication. The exercises of the after- 
noon and evening, Mrs. Crooker, presiding 
minister, included addresses by Rev. 
Charles E. Park, Hon. John D. Long, and 
Mrs. Mary A. Livermore, whose late hus- 
band, Rev. D. P. Livermore, was the four- 
teenth pastor of the parish. Mrs. Liver- 
more spoke eloquently of the ‘‘Changes in 
Religious Belief in the past Seventy-five 
Years.’’ A letter was read from Rev. 
Phebe A. Hanaford, from which we 
quote the following as of general interest 
in the history of women in the churches: 


**As I turn to the historical pages in the 
little book which commemorated my or- 
dination, I learn that when the corner- 
stone of this dear Universalist Church 
was laid, I was but twelve days old. 
Little did my Quaker parents dream that 
as I drew near my fortieth birthday I 
should be ordained a Universalist minis- 
ter, and be also installed as pastor of 
this church and parish. And when | 
stood in the pulpit here, comparatively 4 
young woman, I did not dream then tbat 
when this edifice and I were seventy-five 
years old, I should be in a distant State, 
the Minister of the National Society of 
New England Women, sending my loving 
greeting to the remnant of the beloved 
flock who still, Sunday after Sunday, 
gather here and ‘Give unto the Lord the 
glory due unto His name.’ 

“That I am not at present settled over 
a Universalist Church as pastor is no evi- 
dence that I have changed my faith, or 
ceased to love the pastoral work and the 
high privilege of pulpit service in the de- 
nomination of my choice. I am still 4 
Universalist, and in fellowship with our 
Church, but my labors for humanity ip 
Christ’s dear name have been of late more 
largely in connection with the various 
literary and reform clubs and associa 
tions to which Ibelong. As an ordained 
minister, I still occasionally officiate at 
weddings, but far more frequently am ! 
called upon to speak the words of Gospel 
hope and comfort to those who are be 
reaved. My own trials, sorrows and be 
reavements, since I last looked into the 
dear faces of my earliest flock, have et 
abled me to enter more largely into the 
feelings of those who are called to mourd; 
and I have come to feel that it is mainly 
as a messenger of consolation that | am 
now called upon to work in ‘the vineyard 
of the Lord,’ and everywhere I find those 
who need the encouragements and com: 
forts of ‘our blessed faith.’ 

‘‘As a descendant of one of the signers 
of the ‘Mayflower compact,’ I believe that 
Iam in my rightful place when officiating 
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as chaplain for the ‘National Society of 
New England Women,’ but I also owe my 
position to the Hingham Church, for I 
was chosen minister in this society of 700 
or 800 members, largely because I was the 
first woman ordained in New England, 
and it was this dear, progressive people 
who made that possible, nearly forty 
years ago. Rev. Antoinette Brown Black- 
well, Rev. Olympia Brown, and Rev. Dr. 
Augusta J, Chapin alone preceded me, 
so that while | was the first woman or- 
dained in New England, I was also the 
third in the Universalist Church, and the 
fourth in the world, I am truly grateful 
to the Hingham Church for all this. 

“Of the ten Universalist ministers who 
took part in my ordination and installa- 
tion (gine men and one woman) only two 
are pow living onearth, Six hymns were 
written for the occasion by women, and 
of these writers all but one have depart- 
ed this life. Already, I believe, they 
have talked together of this dear Church, 
and in spirit may be with you in this 
historic hour.”’ e tio. 

_ =-_-—-— 
SPRING BLOSSOMS FOR MOTHER, ON HER 
SEVENTY-SIXTH BIRTHDAY. 

(Verses sent with an embroidered centrepiece.) 








BY L. 8. W. 

First of all comes sweet arbutus, 
Dainty blossoms, pink and white ; 
Peeping up through leaves to greet us 

Ere stern winter takes his flight. 
Welcome to thee, brave, sweet flower, 
We have sought thee far and wide; 
’Neath the oak, and spreading chestnut, 
On the hill and mountain-side. 
Next we greet the modest violet: 
Loved by all, so pure and true; 
Found in every nook and corner— 
Purple, white, and yellow, too. 


Thou art whispered loving secrets, 
Modest violet— pray then why 

Should we wonder, with such pledges, 
That thou art so very shy? 


Then comes buttercup, so saucy, 
Full of mischief, through and through ; 
“Little sweetheart, you love butter!”’ 
“Dol? Ah! and so do you!” 


“Yorget-me-not’’—How could we ever 
Forget thee, dainty flower of June? 
All the little children seek thee 
Late and early, night and noon. 


Many vows by thee are plighted 
To be true and faithful ever; 
And thy blossoms will remind us 
To forget them never, never. 


And the golden chain is sunshine, 
To remind thee, mother dear, 
Through the dark and gloomy winter, 
That the spring is always near. 


While each stitch, and they are many, 
Hath a tale of love to tell; 

And a wish for many birthdays 
From thy loving daughter, 

Oct. 10, 1894. L. 


——<e 


THE LADIES OF THE MACCABEES. 


PorT Huron, Micu., SEPT. 23, 1904. 
Editors Woman’s Journal: 

Our institution ought to appreciate the 
very complimentary write-up which you 
have given it. One thing, however, may 
lead to a misconception of the Order. 
This is that the foreign work of Miss 
Ackermann and Miss Murcutt has taken 
precedence over our work here in your 
article, 

Our foreign work is in its infancy and 
in the process of organization, and the 
ladies mentioned are employees new in 
work, but with wide experience as organ- 
izers, and much enthusiasm, The various 
members of our Order are very proud of 
the financial and business standing of the 
association in this country. 

Many of our leading workers are also 
interested in the suffrage work, and we 
shall take pleasure in making mention in 
our oflicial paper of the recognition you 
have given us, and in lending any aid in 
our power to your subscription list or 
cause, Bina M, WEstT. 

Supreme Record Keeper, L. O. T. M. 


-_—--_ - — 





IN JUSTICE TO SENORITA HUIDOBRO. 





MALDEN, MAss., Oct. 1, 1904, 
Editors Woman’s Journal : 

In order that no injustice may be done 
to Seflorita Carolina H. Huidobro, or to 
others who may have become involved in 
the recent unexpected controversy con- 
*erning the grave of that eminent benefac- 
“or of Latin America and of humanity, 
the late Mr. William Wheelwright of New- 
buryport, Mass., I trust that you will 
kindly give publicity to the following 
statement. 

About the middle of July, 1901, during 
the Pan-American year, there appeared in 
the Boston Herald an editorial to the 
‘fect that, in the interests of civilization, 
and because of the generally unstable 
‘onditions prevailing in South American 
‘ountries, the day might come when the 
United States would be compelled to as- 
‘ime political control of the whole, or the 
steater part of the southern half of the 
New World. The article, showing a lack 
of knowledge of the history and develop- 


ment of Latin America, naturally roused 
me, as, for over twenty years, I had made 
a sympathetic and profound study of that 
subject. The editorial was all the more 
out of place, as a large delegation of the 
most illustrious diplomatists from the 
eighteen republics of Latin America were 
just then attending the Pan-American Ex- 
position at Buffalo, and as the honored 
guests of the United States. Realizing 
the importance of answering that edito- 
rial, I wrote in haste, fired with enthusi- 
asm, in defense of Latin America, whose 
remarkable advance in civilization, arts, 
science, and enlightenment is generally 
unknown to the average American. 

In referring to the important part which 
Mr. William Wheelwright played in the 
early commercial expansion of South 
America, I stated that the average Ameri- 
can would probably be.amazed if he were 
asked to contribute to a monument to be 
erected over the neglected and forgotten 
grave of that dauntless Yankee skipper 
who had done so much for South America, 

From a statement had some years be- 
fore from a gentleman who had widely 
travelled in South America, that Mr. 
Wheelwright’s grave was neglected, I act- 
ed upon my impression of that conversa- 
tion, and express my sincere regret that I 
should have unintentionally hurt any- 
body’s feelings. I rejoice that Mr. Wheel- 
wright’s grave is and will forever be kept in 
a manner worthy to perpetuate his mem- 
ory. Nevertheless, I trust that some day 
the government of the United States will 
erect in Washington a statue to William 
Wheelwright, who, as a pioneer of peace 
and civilization, is infinitely more worthy 
of it than the autocratic, militant Frederic 
the Great. FrepeRic M, Noa, 


MASSACHUSETTS ANNUAL MEETING. 





By invitation of the Attleboro’ Equal Suf- 
frage League, the Massachusetts Woman Saf- 
frage Association will hold its annual meet- 
ing at the Opera House, Attleboro’, Friday, 
Oct. 21. 

The morning meeting, from J0 to 12, open 
only to members of the Association and its 
branches, will be the annual business meet- 
ing. Mrs. Mary Hutcheson Page will preside. 
The program will include the annual reports 
of the Secretary, the Treasurer, the chairman 
of the Board, and the chairmen|of the Stand- 
ing Committees; League reports; resolu- 
tions; election of officers; plan of work. 

At the close of the business meeting, at 
12.15 P. M., a lunch will be served in the 
Universalist Church vestry. Tickets forthe 
luncheon, at 50 cents each, will be on sale at 
the State Headquarters, No. 6 Marlboro’ St., 
Boston, from Oct. 1 to 17, or may be had, not 
later than Oct. 19, by sending payment, to- 
gether with a stamped and addressed en- 
velope, to Mrs. Helen 8S. Hynard, % Dean 
St., Attleboro’, Mass 

Immediately after the luncheon, there will 
be, as in past years, ashort Work Conference, 
from 1.15 to 2.15 P.M. The subject will be, 
‘*How shall we interest those not already in 
favor, in the work of the Suffrage Associa- 
tions ?”’ This will cover two much-discussed 
questions, how to get an audience of non- 
suffragists, and whether it is desirable for 
Suffrage Associations to take up subjects 
other than suffrage. 

The afternoon and evening meetings will 
be open to the public. In the afternoon Miss 
Blackwell will preside. There will be a 
symposium entitled ‘‘Then and Now.”’ Mrs. 
Julia Ward Howe, Mrs. Mary A. Livermore, 
and Mr. Henry B. Blackwell will describe 
respectively the Educational, Industrial and 
Legal Status of Women when the equal 
rights movement began: and Miss Sara 
Cone Bryant, Miss Caroline Cook, and an- 
other speaker to be announced later, will 
tell of their status in these respects to-day. 
If there is time, Rev. Anna H. Shaw will 
conduct a question-box. 

At the close of the afternoon meeting (5 30 
P. M.), the Attleboro’ League will give a re- 
ception to the oflicers of the State Association 
and visiting delegates. 

It is not yet possible to announce the 
complete program for the evening. Mrs. 
Lucia Ames Mead, the State president, will 
preside. There will be an address of wel- 
come by the president of the Attleboro’ 
League, and response by the State president ; 
an address by Rev. Anoa H. Shaw, and, it is 
hoped, addresses by one or more of the dis- 
tinguished foreign delegates to the Interna- 
tional Peace Congress. Miss Susan B. An- 
thony has also been invited. 

A number of local clergymen and other 
Attleboro’ friends will take part in the dif- 
ferent meetings. 

The regular fare to Attleboro’ is $1.40 for 
the round trip, but this will be reduced to 
98 cents provided one hundred or more dele- 
gates and visitors will arrange to go and 
come together. Trains leave Boston at 8.40 
and 10.40 A. M., and 12.27 P. M.; returning, 
leave Attleboro’ at 5.23, 6.25, 8.32, and 10 32 
P. M. The journey takes about an hour. 
To bein time for the morning meeting, 
will be necessary to leave Boston by the 
8.40 A.M. train. 

In order to secure the reduced rates all 
who are planning to go to Attleboro’ should 
inform the Committee on Annual Meeting, 
not later than Oct. 15, of the trains by which 
they expect to go and return. 

Leagues and Committees are urgently 
asked to appoint delegates at once, and to 
send their names and addresses to Head- 
quarters, No. 6 Marlboro’ St., so that creden- 
tials may be supplied. 

Maup M.’W. Park, 

6 Marlboro’ Street, Boston. 

For the Committee. 
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dollars, with the names and addresses, 
Dollars, to the person sending us the four 


Index, New Census edition. 


For FOUR NEW SUBSCRIBERS to the Woman's JournNAL 
reduced club rate of $1.50 each, we will mail, postpaid, on receipt of the six 


at the 


a Webster’s Dictionary, valued at Five 
new names. 


This Dictionary is in the best style, in full sheep binding, with Dennison’s Patent 
It has the appearance and value of a ten-dollar book. 

Will not each of our'readers get us four new subscribers, thereby promoting the 
suffrage cause, and receiving practically Five Dollars for doing so? 

















SPECIAL NOTICES. 


AMY F. ACTON, 


Counsellor at Law. 
548 Tremont Building, 





Boston, Mass, 





STORE OR HOUSE.—Young Armenian wish- 
ing to improve his English, wants work either in 
a store or a house. Has two years’ experience of 
conducting a candy store. Willing to take any 
employment where he can improve his English, 
and to begin at moderate wages. Address Aram 
Askanaz, Box 1401, Boston. 





STORE OR HOUOSE.—Amenian of 20, able to 
speak and write both Knglish and French, wants 
work in house or store. Address Dick Tatarian, 
14 Andrew St., Lynn, Mass. 





COOK.—Skilled Armenian cook, with experi- 
ence both in private families and in restaurant 
cooking, wants position. Ilas worked for friends 
of the editors of the WOMAN’s JOURNAL, who 
found him very competent. address Krikor 
Evlian, 14 Andrew 8t., Lynn, Mass. 





WORK NIGHTS AND MORNINGS, — Ar- 
menian boy of 20, speaking English, wants place 
to work nights and mornings for his board and 
go to high school. Address R. JANJIGIAN, 51 
Revere St., boston. 





WAITER.—An Armenian who has worked 
as butler and second man wants a place as 
waiter and to care for a furnace. Address Ar- 
maha Shinian, 33 Kneeland St., Boston. 





MECHANICAL DRAFTSMAN,—Young Ar- 
menian, who isa skilled mechanical draftsman, 
but speaks little English, wants position. Ad- 
dress A. Ashod, 27 Beach St., Boston, 





ARMENIAN STUDENT of 22, speaking Eng 
lish, and skilled as a waiter, wants to tit himself 
tor a doctor, and would like a place where he 
can work and study at the same time. Has 
worked for Miss Lander, Willow St., Reading, 
Mass., to whom he refers Address Garabed 
Garabedian, \4 Maxwell St., Dorchester, Mass. 





FURNISHED HOUSE TO LET.—House in 
suburbs of Boston, finely located on a hill over- 
looking the harbor, to be let fully furnished, for 
the winter or for a year, to responsible party. 
Eleven rooms and bath. Twenty minutes from 
city by electric cars, twelve by steam cars  Ad- 
dress Mrs. R. H. Barrows, 65 Sawyer Ave., Dor- 
chester, Mass. 





OFFICE WORK.—American girl, writing a 
good hand, wants to do office work. Gooa at 
writing, copying, etc. Address Miss MArRy V. 
H1GGins, Hotel Ideal, Waterford, St., Boston. 





COACHMAN or FARM WORK.—Armenian 
of 28, knowing how to harness a horse, milk, etc , 
wants a place as coachman, general outside man 
or farm hand. Address Philip Sarkisian, 78 Wil- 
low St., Lynn, Mass. 





JANITOR.—Armenian who has beena dentist 
at Erzeroum, and speaks English, wants place as 
janitor, elevator man or to do office work. Ad- 
dress Paul Vartanian, care Hood Rubber Co., 
East Watertown, Mass. 





MATRON OR HOUSEKEEPER, — A posi- 
tion as matron, superintendent, or housekeeper, 
preferably in an institution, is wanted by a lady 
who was for 13 years at the head of a private 
school, has had charge of summer camps for 
boys, and has been very successful in teaching 
the feeble-minded. Is an experienced and skilled 
housekeeper. Can give the best references. Ad- 
dress J. D., 65 Sawyer Ave., Dorchester, Mass. 





ARMENIAN ORPHANAGE, —The Arme- 
nian Orphanage at Broussa, Turkey, established 
thirty years ago, urgently needs funds to contin- 
ue its good work. Contributions received by 
}ion. H. P. Brewster, Traders’ National Bank, 
Rochester, N. Y., or may be sent direct to Mr. 
Baghasarian, President Broussa Orphanage, 
7 Broussa, Turkey. 





ARMENIAN STUDENT of 20 wants to work 
mornings and evenings for his board, and attend 
high school. President Lee, of the French-Amer- 
iean College, where he has studied during the 
yast year, writes: ‘He has proved himself capa- 
Bie. aithful and trustworthy [commend him to 
the favorable consideration of any who may need 
efficient service.”’ Speaks English, and writes a 
heautiful hand. Address R. N. SERABIAN, 343 





Sawmut Avenue, Boston. 


FREE RUSSIA, 


A Monthly Paper Published in London 


The organ of “The Friends of Russian 
Freedom,’’ edited by DAvip SoskKIcE 
and J. F.GREEN. Price, 50 cents a year, 
Subscriptions may be sent to R. Spence 
Watson, LL. D., Bensham Grove, Gates- 
head, England. 


This paper gives trustworthy news of 
the movement in Russia in behalf of a 
more liberal government, and against the 
prevailing régime of bureaucratism and 
irresponsible tyranny. It chronicles the 
noble struggle now going on by thousands 
of Russian men and women, at great per: 
sonal sacrifice, to bring about more moda- 
ero and civilized conditions. It is ably 
edited, and full of valuable information, 
which will be of ever-increasing interest 
in America since Jewish refugees are com- 
ing here by hundreds of thousands to es- 
cape Russian tyranny, and since Russia’s 
seizure of Manchuria threatens American 
trade in the Far East. 

In addition to political information, 
“Free Russia’’ contains lists of books and 
pamphlets translated from Tolstoy and 
other progressive Russian writers, bio- 
graphical sketches and portraits of promi- 
nent Russian authors, artists and human- 
itarian workers. 

All Americans who love liberty ought 
to be interested in the Russian struggle 
for freedom—if for no other reason, be- 
cause the growing power of Russia, ex- 
tending over more and more territory, 
makes it a question of vital importance to 
the world whether this vast power shall 
be exercised by a fairly liberal and en- 
lightened government, open in some de- 
gree to modern ideas, or by a belated and 
autocratic despotism. 

George Kennan and Francis J. Garrison 
answer for the trustworthiness of the 
editors of ‘Free Kussia.’’ The paper 
ought to have 100,000 subscribers in the 
United States. 





STATE HEADQUARTERS 
Massachusetts Woman’s 
Christian Temperance Union. 


Rooms 104 and 106, 14 Beacon St. Bostor 


A full supply of Temperance Books and 
Leafiets at reasonable prices. Subscrip- 
tions taken for QUR MESSAGE, the 
official organ of the State Union. A 
bright, breezy paper. Price, 25 cents 
perannaom. Callers are always welcome. 


Office hours from 9 A. M. to5 P. M, 


KATHARINE LENTE STEVENSON, President. 
Harriot T. Topp Cor. Seo’y. 


PROF, FREDERIC M.NOA, care American 
Unitarian Association, Boston, Mass. Litterateur 
and Lecturer, Spanish a specialty. 


Unity, 
A Weckly Journal of Religion 


NON-SECTARIAN and NON-PARTISAN 
Edited by 





JENKIN LLoyD JONES & WILLIAM KENT 
Published by 


Unity Publishing Company, 
3939 Langley Avenue, CHICAGO 


PRICE $2.00 PER YEAR 











WOMAN SUFFRAGE LEAFLETS. 


The following Equal Rights Leaflets are 
for sale at cost at 6 Maridvorough Street, 
Boston. 

Cheques and money orders sent for 
Leaflets should be made payable to ‘‘Mas- 
sachusetts Woman Suffrage Association.” 

Price of Single Leaflets, 15 cents per 
hundred of one kind, postpaid. 

Price of Double Leaflets, 30 cents per 
hundred of one kind, postpaid. 

No Leaflets sold in numbers less than 
one hundred, except that a sample of 
different Leaflets is sent by mail for 10 
cents. Address ONLY 


Leaflet Department M. W. 8. A. 
6 Marlborough Street, 
Boston, Mass 


SINGLE LEAFLETS, 


Eminent Opinions on Woman Suffrage. 

Twelve Reasons Why Women Want to 
Vote, by Alice Stone Blackwell. 

Song Leafiet. 

Wyoming Speaks for Herself. 

Thirteen Years in Wyoming. 

Dr. Jacobi on the Woman Question. 


Equal Suffrage in New Zealand, by A. 8. 
Blackwell. 
DOUBLE LEAFLETS, 
Woman Suffrage Essential to a True Re- 
public, by Hon. George F. Hoar. 


No Distinction of Sex in the Right to Vote 
by Hon. John D. Long. 


Cototene of Clergymen. Compiled by Mrs. 
Esther F. Boland. 


The Case of Washington, by Alice Stone 
Blackwell. 


A Double Jury on Woman Suffrage. 

Willthe Home Suffer? by Mabel E. Adams 

The True Emancipatioa of Women, by 
Wm. M. Salter, in pamphlet form; price 6 
for 25 cents. 


A Neglected Duty of the Women of Massa- 
chusetts, by Geo. Pellew, of the Suffolk 
Bar; 5 cents. 


The Yellow Ribbon Speaker, price 50 cents 
Sold at office of Woman’s Journat, 3 Park 
Street, Boston. 


Lectures for Clubs 


Senorita CAROLINA HOLMAN HUIDOBRO, 
7 Durham St., Back Bay, Boston, 





A native of Chile, having spent nearly all 
her life in South America, is prepared to 
tell, in her own way, what she has seen and 
what she knows. 

For the season 1904-5 announces Five 
Lectures on South America, each beau ti- 
fully illustrated with 100 colored stereop- 
ticon views. 

1. Typical Life in Chile. 

A trip from New York via Isthmus of 
Panama, along the West Coast of South 
America to Valparaiso. Through the 
Republic by railway. The Topography 
and history of the country, habits and 
customs of the Chilians, interestingly 
told. 

2. The Peru of the Incas. 

A graphic account of these ancient peo- 
ple, the Incas. Their wonderful civiliza- 
tion fully illustrated. 

3. Reminiscences of Peru. 

A “heart to heart” talk of many visite 
to Peru. A feature of this lecture is a 
trip on the Oroya Railway, which in 138 
miles rises to a point 1,500 feet higher 
than Pike’s Peak. 

4. Bolivia. 

A trip trom the Coast of Peru to Are- 
qguipa, thence across Lake Titicaca in 
order to reach La Paz, Bolivia’s Capital. 

5. Argentine Republic and Patagonia. 

A perfect revelation to those who deem 
Patagonia a desolate, trackless waste. 


FOUR LECTURES ON 


THE WOMEN OF SPANISH AMERICA, 


6. The Social Condition of the Wom- 
en of Chile. 

7. The Spanish-American Woman 
as a Writer. 

8. The Spanish-American Woman 
as Educator and Philanthropist 

9. How can the Women of North and 
South America Best Co-operate 
in Sympathy and Action? 
Each of these four Lectures is complete 

in itself. 





Yoany Equal Suffrage Club within 30 
miles of Boston, the Sefiorita will cheer- 
fully give her talk upon, ‘How is the 
Ballot to Benefit Women?’ or ‘‘Of what 
Benefit will the Ballot be to Women?”’ 


100 California Views, 10 Cents. 


All different, nice for albums, decoration, in- 
struction. 





E. H. RYDALL, 
4414 S. Broadway, Los Angeles, Calif 


BREAD MACHINE 


For Ho usEHOLD Use 
Sifts the flour and mixes 
lo Ibs. of best bread in 3 
minutes. Sold subject to 
trial and approval. Send 
for Booklet. Ag’tawanted 
Scientific Bread Mach, Co. 
(CYRUS CHAMBERS, Jr.) 
62nd and Media Streeta, 
Philadelphia, Pa 








COACHMAN OR FARM HELP.—Armenian 
of 28, who has worked as cook’s assistant, wants 
a place as coachman or farm hand. Speaks Eng- 
lish. Address Krikor Huseinyan, 882 Harrison 
Ave., Boston. 
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WITH WOMEN’S CLUBS. 

The chief event of the season so far, in 
club circles in this city, has been the 
breakfast given by the executive board of 
the Massachusetts Federation to Mrs, 
Sarah Platt Decker, president of the Gen- 
eral Federation, In her address Mrs. 
Decker urged greater effort for the good 
of the State and nation, ‘Never, more 
than at the present time, has the country 
needed a new influence,’ she said. ‘*They 
tell us we are governed by political bosses. 
Well, then, we must make a change, and 
band down to our children intact what 
we inherited, a representative govern- 
ment. This must be our fundamental 
work,”’ 

Although identified with Colorado in- 
terests for more than a decade, Mrs. 
Decker is a native of Vermont, and passed 
much of her early life in Holyoke, Mass. 
During her several days’ visit here she 
was the guest of her sister, Mrs. A. A. 
Shaw of West Somerville. In regard to 
general club work, Mrs. Decker said to 
Mrs. Barbara Galpin of the Somerville 
Journal: 

The General Federation has several 
projects. We desire to establish a bureau 
of information, containing books, bistory 
and data, where inquiries on club matters 
may be addressed, and from which opin- 
ions may be received in collaborated 
forms. This I hope to see begun during 
my term of office. 

Then we bope to establish a more sys- 
tematic plan for the publication of federa- 
tion news, which will prove of general 
interest and be read by men as well as 
women. 

lama thorough believer in civil ser 
vice reform. The work in this direction 
is far advanced in Massachusetts, and 
through this State it was introduced into 
the General Federation. We have not as 
mapy women on our State boards as | 
shonld like to see. Vermont has none. 
In Colorado we bavethem. Good women 
are most valuable in such boards, inter- 
ested as they are to help the sort of peo- 
ple in our State institutions. 

With the October number the Federa- 
tion Bulletin begins its second year. Its 
value to Massachusetts clubwomen is 
recognized by a generous support. Its 
interest and value, however, are by no 
means limited to this State, or even to 
clubwomen. A high-school girl of eight- 
een selects it from a large number of pub- 
lications to which she has access and reads 
it from cover to cover. Asked the rea 
sons for her preference, she replied: ‘It 
tells about the things I am interested in, 
and what is going on; there is not a prosy 
page in it. It is newsy, up-tu-date, alive!’ 
And it is only 50 cents a year, 281 Dart- 
mouth Street, Boston. 

President Caroline F. Hazard of Welles- 
ley College will be the speaker at the City 
Federation meeting to be held by the Wo- 
man’s Educational Club of West Newton, 
Mass., on the afternoon of Oct. 19. 

The Boston Women’s Educational and 
Industrial Union, which is successfully 
carrying on a trade class in millinery, will 
have an exhibition and sale of ‘‘attractive 
and inexpensive hats,’’ on Monday, Oct. 
10, from ten to four o’clock. 

The 3ist Annual Convention of the 
Massachusetts W. C. T. U. will be held 
Oct. 25 to 28, in the Congregational 
Church, Leominster. On the evening of 
the 26th Rev. Anna H. Shaw will deliver 
an address. The Massachusetts W.C T 
U. observed Massachusetts Day, Sept. 17, 
atthe World’s Fair by the free distribu- 
tion of 10,000 souvenir cards bearing the 
likeness of Mary A. Livermore, its first 
president. 


The nucleus of a library has been pre- 
sented to the Woman’s Club of Denver, 
Col., by Mrs. C. E. Dickinson, formerly 
chairman of the home and education com 
mittee. The club proposes to establish a 
model library, and has set apart a room 
for the purpose, which shall also be a 
reading room for members. F. M. A. 





THE LADY AND THE TURNKEEY. 
Senator Hoar was noted for his wit. He 
illustrated the inconsistency of some of 
the opponents of equal rights for women 
by the following story: 


“Some years ago, an admirable lady 
headed a remonstrance from the town of 
Lancaster against giving women the bal- 
lot. A few weeks later she came into 
my office to take steps for a public 
meeting to promote the establishment of 
a separate prison for women, since suc- 
cessfully in operation at Sherborn. She 
knew allabout it. She had studied like 
experiments in Ireland, I think, and in 
Prussia, or elsewhere. She told me that 
girls after a first lapse from honesty or 
virtue might often be reclaimed, by the 
care and sympathy of a wise and tender 
matron. But when, under the existing 
system, they were thrust into the same 
prison with men, sometimes subjected to 


vidual preferences, be sure it is to 


Rock Oak Soles. 


3.50 


Patrician Shoes 
The Woman’s Shoe That's Right 


The name Patrician on a shoe relieves 
the mind of the purchaser of all anxiety 
as to satisfactory wear and durability. The 
shoes themselves speak eloquently of style 
and shapeliness, and whatever size or 
style may be required to suit your indi- 


found among the sixty or more different 
models of Patricians, all leathers, and 


R. H. WHITE CO. 





be 























they became sullen and hardened, and all 
chance of their reformation was gone. I 
said to her, ‘Well, madam, what does the 
coarse and brutal turnkey think of it?’ 
She replied, ‘I suppose he thinks it is all 
right as it is.’ I said to her, ‘Well, of 
course his opinion ought to be taken and 
not yours.’ She looked, as you will be- 
lieve, a good deal astovished. I said to 
her, ‘This is a question of government, and 
yet you are laboring to prevent your own 
voice from being counted on this question, 
while that of the turnkey is to have its 
full weight.’ ” 


SO 


MASSACHUSETTS CLUBS AND LEAGUES, 


MippLEsEx Co.—A Work Conference of 
Middlesex Co. was held at 6 Marlboro’ 
St., Boston, Sept. 30. Mrs, Page presided, 
Those present were Mrs. Burrill of Con- 
cord, Mrs. Cheney of Natick, Mrs. Stut- 
son and Miss Whiting of Newton. 

Mrs. Page reported the resignation of 
Mrs. Waitt, secretary of this committee. 
Miss Whiting was appointed secretary pro 
tem, 

Mrs. Burrill reported the loss of two 
valuable members by death. No meeting 
has been called this fall. Mrs. Watson- 
Lister spoke for the Concord League in 
April. The president expects to go to 
the State annual meeting, and they hope 
to send another delegate. 

Mrs. Cheney of Natick reported a meet- 
ing at her home Sept. 26. The Natick 
League has 45 paid members. They have 
lost one member by deatb, two by remov- 
al, but have gained three. They think of 
adopting the method of having three class- 
es of members—active, contributing (those 
who give what money they can), and asso- 
ciate, who are not obliged to pay anything. 
They hope to increase their membership 
by adopting this plan. The League is to 
have a meeting in October to talk over 
plans for a sale for the benefit of the local 
and State associations. 

Mrs. Stutson of Newton reported that 
she and Mrs. Tolman expected to go to 
the State annual meeting; would find out 
whether the League would pledge itself 
to send five delegates. The president, 
Mrs. Rowe, has lost her busband during 
the summer. Miss Whiting reported the 
League meeting of April 28, at which Mrs. 
Katharine Lente Stevenson, president of 
the Massachusetts W. C. T. U., spoke and 
also joined the League. Mrs. Lowell, 
president of Massachusetts Women’s Re- 
publican League, also joined, thus allying 
the Suffrage League with two strong organ- 
izations. Miss Whiting also reported that 
the League had been admitted to the 
Federation of Women’s Clubs, and that 
the school suffrage committee of the 
Federation was to have its first meeting 
Oct. 12, to plan vigorous work to increase 
women’s registration avd vote. The 
League presented a picture of Mary A. 
Livermore, framed, to the Lucy Stone 
Reading Room of the Lincoln Memorial 
University, Cumberland Gap, Tenn. 

Brookline has held no meeting this fall. 
Thanks to Mrs. Mead, the coming Peace 
Convention welcomes women delegates at 
the meetings. 

It was urged that Leagues send in State 
dues by Nov. 1. 

Mrs. Page read extracts from a letter 
sent out by Mrs. Harriet Taylor Upton to 
League presidents urging increase of 
membership and active work for the Me- 
morial Organization Fund, for Birthday 
Celebrations of the leading suffragists, for 
Progress and to distribute new literature. 
Mrs. Page announced that books on 
women and woman suffrage had been 
given the Association as a memorial to 
Mary Lowell Stone, Bank Treasurer of 
Cambridge. These books may be bor- 
rowed on application at office. 6 Marl- 
boro’ St. S. A. WHITING, Sec. pro tem. 


Concorp.—The Suffrage League has 
lost two of its reliable and active mem- 
bers in the death of Mrs. Harriet Chap- 
man and Mrs. Sarah Griffin. For several 
years, until declining health made it im- 
possible, Mrs. Griffin opened her parlors 
for monthly meetings of the League, and 
always in all directions gave her time and 
influence to benefit the suffrage cause. 
For many years she was surrounded in 
her family with strangers, young men and 
women, who found under her roof so cor- 
dial a welcome and sympathy that they 
soon felt at home; and in all parts of the 
country there are people who will remem- 
ber with deep gratitude the warm-hearted 





the control of coarse and brutal turnkeys, 


kindliness shown them by Mrs. Griffin. 








fe) Fall Overcoats 
dnd Raincoats 


Correct shapes and materials for the 
present season, and made in our work- 
shops on the premises. 


OVERCOATS 


$40 —Oxford mixed fine vicuna, 

medium weight—coat silk lined. 

$35 —Oxford mixed Scotch over. 
coating—coat silk lined. 

$30) —Black and Oxford 
silk lined. 

a soft finished coating— 
silk lined 

$25 —Black thibet—silk lined. 





vicuna— 


$2? —Gray vicuna—serge lining. 
$20 ining. 
RAINCOATS 


$15 No" left in broken sizes — 
Coats made of fancy coatings: 
rainproofed. 


$20) —Fancy gray check, 


covert coat — serge 


$7 en Mixed Tweed. 


—Steel Mixed Cravenette. 
$25 


Macullar Parker 
COMPANY 
400 Washington Street 




















Mrs. Chapman, although more restricted 
in her contact with people, was ready in 
season and out of season to do all in her 
power for equal suffrage and temperance. 
Many people in Concord who cared little 
or nothing for these two great causes, 
yet valued the ever-ready helping hand 
held out at all times by these dear friends 
who have left us. c. 








THE DRAMA. 


CASTLE SQUARE THEATRE.—The ro- 
mantic drama, ‘‘Soldiers of Furtune,”’ will 
be given next week. Augustus Thomas 
made the play from the story by Richard 
Harding Davis, and its popularity is due 
to the value of the scenes, situations and 
dialogue. It does not altogether follow 
the novel, but the deviations are the ne- 
cessary abridgement of a long story. The 
scene is laid in an imaginary South Amer 
ican republic. ‘Soldiers of Fortune” is 
announced for only one week. Souvenir 
boxes of bonbons will be given at the 
Monday matinée. 


MAJESTIC THEATRE. — The romantic 
drama of “The Shepherd King’’ is pro- 
duced by Mr. Wright Lorimer as a pre- 
sentation of David, the ideal hero of the 
human race; the central figure of biblical 
history—David, the shepberd, who is 
taken from his father’s flock at Bethlebem 
to lead the hosts of Israel and to found 
that royal race from which sprang 
the Redeemer of mankind. It is not in- 
tended to be a “‘religious’’ play, but rath- 
era picturesque and romantic portrayal 
of the story of Old Testament history; a 
story which is admitted by scholars to 
have elements far more profound than 
those which constituted the moviog forces 
of the old Greek drama. No expense has 
been spared to bring to the aid of this 
magnificent dramatic spectacle everything 
that can make it artistic in its production, 
beautiful in its character and moral in its 
teachings. The scenes are painted from 
original drawings, aud the aid of Oriental 
scholars has been suught in order to give 
faultless accuracy to every historical de- 
tail of the play. Mr. Wright Lorimer’s 
David is a lifelike picture of the young 
King of Israel, ‘‘the man after God’s own 


the hands of the National Treasurer. 


Club on this occasion. 


Chicago Wednesday night. 


be possible. 


ter, Mrs. Anna Anthony Bacon. 


campaign being opened here. 


taxed.”’ 





heart,’’ as told in sacred history. 


NATIONAL C 


OLUMN. 


Edited by Harriet Taytor Upton and Exizaseta J. Hauser. 


NATIONAL HEADQUARTERS, 


WARREN, OHIO. 





State Presidents will greatly oblige by notifying Headquarters of time and place 


California W. S. A., Los Angeles, Oct. 6 and 
Ohio W. S. A., London, Oct. 11 and 12. 
Connecticut W. 8S. A., Hartford, Oct. 12. 


of holding State Annual Meetings. At this date we are able to report the following: 


7. 


Kansas E, 8. A., Topeka, Hall of Bepresentatives, Oct. 12 and 13. 


New Hampshire W. 8S. A., Franklin, Nov. 14 
Washington E. S. A., Tacoma, Oct. 18. 


and 15, 


N. Y. State W. S. A., Auburn, Oct. 17, 18, 19. 


Rhode Island W. S. A., Providence, Oct. 20, 
Massachusetts W. S. A., Attleboro, Oct. 21. 
Michigan W. S. A., Jackson, Oct, 25, 26, 27. 
Iowa W. S. A., Sheldon, Oct. 26, 27, 28. 
Maine W. S. A., Portland, Nov. 1 and 2. 


Pennsylvania W. S. A., in Heptasoph Hall, Easton, Nov. 3 and 4, 


Maryland W. S. A., Baltinvore, Nov. 15. 


Kentucky E. R. A., Lexington, Nov. 17 and 18. 
National American Woman Suffrage Association, 37th Annual Convention, Port- 


land, Oregon, June 22 to 28, 1905. 





It is recommenaed that a Memorial Organizatioa Fund, to perpetuate the memory 


Era Club, New Orleans, $3. 

Baltimore City Club, 33. 

Bayonne (N. J.) Political Study Club, $1. 
Concord (N. H.) W. 8S. A., $3. 
Minneapolis P. E. C, $3. 

Fairmont (W. Va.) P. E. C., $3. 
Prospect P. E. L., Brooklyn, N. Y., $1. 


Upwards of 20,000 pieces of literature were 


tember. 


of our pioneer workers, be established, by requesting clubs of less than fifty members 
to contribute one dollar; between fifty and one hundred members, two dollars: al} 
exceeding one hundred members, three dollars annually; said funds to be placed in 
That twenty dollars from this fund be given to 
the club or individual under whose auspices a new club, of not less than twenty mem. 
bers, is formed, and after such club has been certified to by the Executive Committee 
of the State in which it is formed and has been in active existence for one year. The 
work must be done under the auspices of the State Association, where one exists 

without the assistance of a paid organizer.— Plan of Work. , 


Warren (O.) P. E. C., $3. 

Girard (O ) P. E. C., $1. 

Niles (O.) P.E C., $1. 

Anoka (Minn.) P. E. C., $1. 

Civic Club, Hull, Iowa, $1. 
Wheeling, W. Va., P. E. Club, $1. 


sent out from Headquarters in Sep. 





Miss Mary N. Chase has organized nine clubs in three weeks, and the Iowa people 


are jubilant over this substantial increase of membership. Mrs. Richey writes from 
the Iowa Headquarters in the most complimentary terms of Miss Chase’s work, and 
Miss Chase writes that the most encouraging thing in the whole situation is the fact 
that the new clubs are officered by exceptionally capable people. 





The Maine W. S. A. has completed its 1904 pledge of $50, and has made its vice- 


president at large, Mrs. Etta H. Osgood of Portland, a life member. 
add Mrs, Osgood’s name to our life membership list. 


We are glad to 





A notable feature of the coming Iowa State 


test, the contestants to’be those who have already won a silver medal. 
attaches to this event, and the entire program promises to be most creditable. 


Convention will be a gold medal con- 
Much interest 





This day (Oct. 1) closes a gala week for Headquarters. Never, perhaps, bave we 


had a busier week, and certainly never a happier one, 


Monday morning, Rev. Anna H. Shaw and Miss Lucy E. Anthony arrived. Miss 


The club membership has 


Gordon and Miss Clay came that evening. Tuesday morning brought Dr. Cora Smith 
Eaton and Mrs. Catharine Waugh McCulloch, Susan B, Anthony and her sister Mary; 
the afternoon, Mrs. Catt and Miss Blackwell. 
@ reception was held at the home of Mrs, A. F. Harris, to which only club members 
and a few out-of town guests were invited to meet the visitors. 
most felicitous one, 
this Business Committee meeting was announced for Warren. 
numbers among its members not only a large proportion of the thinking women of 
the community, but also many men prominent in business and educational circles. 


Tuesday afternoon, from three to five, 


The occasion was a 
increased at an astonishing rate since 
The Warren Club 


In the evening the Opera House was crowded with a representative audience, the 


Shes 


club members from the other towns in the county being the guests of the Warren 
On the stage sat Miss Anthony, Miss Mary S. Anthony, Rev. 
Anna H, Shaw, Mrs. Carrie Chapman Catt, Miss Laura Clay, Dr. Cora Smith Eaton, 
Mrs, Catharine Waugh McCulloch, Miss Alice Stone Blackwell, Miss Kate M. Gordon, 
Mrs. Harriet Taylor Upton, Miss Lucy E, Anthony, Mrs. Sadie K. Izant, president of 
the Warren Club, Mrs. Nash, chairman of the Entertainment Committee which had 
made all arrangements for the reception and for the evening meeting, Dr. Sarah P. 
Gaston, auditor of the Obio W. S. A., Mrs. Marie Jenney Howe, Ohio’s member of the 
National Executive Committee, and Mrs. Blanche Caufield, president of the Trumbull 
County E.S. A. Mrs, Izant welcomed the visitors in a gracious and cordial manner, 
and introduced Mrs. Upton, who in turn presented Miss Anthony, Miss Anthony was 
greeted with a perfect storm of applause. 
suffrage movement in Ohio, and paid her loving tribute to the pioneer workers. Ad- 
dresses followed from Mrs, Catharine Waugh McCulloch, Dr. Cora Smith Eaton, Miss 
Laura Clay, Miss Blackwell, Miss Gordon, Miss Shaw, and Mrs. Catt. 
— were good. Miss Shaw was eloquent and brilliant, Mrs, Catt logical as 
usual, 


poke of the early history of the woman 


All the 


Wednesday morning the officers got down to business in solid earnest. All the 


business meetings were held at Headquarters. 
were considered on Wednesday, while Mrs. McCulloch was present, she returning to 
Thursday and Friday were also devoted to business. 
Many matters of importance were considered, and on the whole the meeting was most 
satisfactory. 


All matters requiring legal opinions 


We were delighted to see Miss Anthony in such excellent health and spirits. She 


seems strong and well, and has all her old-time capacity for enjoyment, 
Anthony is in her usual good health. The sisters left Warren Friday night for Leav- 
enworth, Kansas, where they will visit their brother, Vol. Dan Anthony. 
Warren, they were guests over Sunday of Mrs. Louisa Southworth, of Cleveland. 


Miss Mary 


En route to 


Miss Shaw and Mrs. Catt travelled to Chicago in company with Miss Anthony, 


Dr. Cora Smith Eaton left for the West via 


Miss Shaw to speak at the Illinois State Convention on Saturday, and Mrs. Catt op 
her way to Charles City, lowa, to visit her mother. 


Cleveland, Friday evening. The doc: 


tor is in good health, and exhibited her wonderful propensity for helping everybody, 
as usual. 


Miss Clay is looking even stronger and more vigorous than usual, if such a thing 


She left us Saturday morning. 
Miss Blackwell left Saturday afternoon. 


Miss Lucy Anthony went to Cleveland Satu 


Miss Gordon remains over Sunday, and on 


She worked every minute, as is her cus- 
tom, but seemed to get some pleasure from her visit, notwithstanding, 


rday to spend a few days with her sis 


While here, Miss Anthony had a half day’s confer 
ence with three representatives of important railroads on the question of a route and 
rates to Portland. 


Monday leaves for Wheeling, W. V* 


She is tospend two weeks in organizatien work in that State. 


The town is crowded to-day with Republican voters from all over the State, the 


How little it means to them! 


As delegation after delegation arrived this morpids 
and came marching up the street, we noticed many of the men reading our prom: 
nently displayed banner, ‘“‘Taxation without representation is tyranny; women 4 
How impossible for them to comprehend out 
feelings as we se3 the boys of yesterday marcbing by with the “First Voters’ Club,” 
or note the Italian delegation from a neighborivg manufacturing town, or the colored 
men attached to a large city delegation. From the front of our building floats the 
Association’s magnificent new flag—the flag of all these citizens, old citizens, De¥ 
made citizens, foreign born and native, black and white alike. 
it our flag by recognizing us as citizens? 


When will they make 
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